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The thorough distribution of humidity, heat and fresh air is simplified 
with | | 
Bahnson Humiducts 


Rooms that are crowded with machinery, belting and shafting can be 
properly and uniformly humidified, heated and ventilated with 


Bahnson Humiducts 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 
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Nothing but Rings 
Everything in Rings 


* 


When a shop makes nothing but rings for 59 years and 
comes to be the world's largest exclusive ring-maker, 
their rings must have some definite superiority which the 
test of the years has established. Rings are not a side-line 


with us—they are the "'whole works.” 


service, standardize on DIAMOND FINISH. 


SPINNING RING CO, 


For superior ring 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


Our improved BRETON 


MINEROL PROCESS Equip- 


ment is offered to the mills 


on a most attractive basis. 


and benefit by... 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


wer 


What you should know about 


STARCHES 


\ \ arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing 
and finishing processes offer many problems in the use of 
starches, dextrines and gums. 
products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 


These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 
are getting satisfactory results. 


“THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 

EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 


GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
C. P.. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 


FOXHEAD 


PEERLESS 

DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
CANARY BRITISH GUM 


IMPORTANT 
Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— % 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


The selection of the proper . 
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Saving in good cotton 
Elimination of Static 
Better Carding and Spinning 
Reduction of Lint and Dust 


A Cleaner Mill and Better Sanitary 


Conditions 
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Master Mechanics Meet At 


Textile Association met last Friday at the Franklin 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. Although the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual, a number of men took 
part in a very interesting discussion regarding mechani- 
cal and electrical subjects. 
The discussion was conducted by E. P.. McWhirter, 
chairman of the Division, and was as follows: 


Tr MAstTer Mecuanics ’Drvtston of the Southern 


We shall discuss first “Which is the most economical in 
building up worn cast joornals, cast or bronze? Worn 
iron or steel journals, steel or bronze? Electric welder 
only, or acetylene?” There are several questions there, 
in one. Which is the most economical in building up 
worn cast journals? 


R. E. West, C.E., Master Mechanic, Arcadia Mill, Ar- 
cadia, §. C.: I find that bronze, in my case, is the best 
all the way around. It is a little bit harder than cast 
iron; I find I can work it better, and believe it lasts just 
about as long. That is on cast journals. On iron or steel 
I think steel is cheapest. I use the electric welder. 

W. G. Young, Master Mechanic, Wiscassett Mills 
Company, Albemarle, N. C.: I-would say for cast-iron 
journals cast iron would be most economical. If you ap- 
ply it to another journal, of course that brings up another 
question. If you apply it to cast iron alone; the cost of 
cast iron would not be above twenty per cent of what 
bronze would be. If you have a man that can do the 
welding, cast iron would be far cheaper and equally as 
good. There might be some cases where you just want 
to touch up a worn spot, where contraction enters into 
the matter—expansion and contraction, and of course it 
requires much less heat to build it up with bronze. It 
might be more economical from that standpoint. But, 
from a general standpoint, I would say on cast journals 
cast iron would be the cheapest—considering, of course, 
that your welder is able to build up a job that you can 
machine. If you should get a job that you could not 
machine, of course that is money wasted. 


~. So far as steel journals are concerned, there is no com- 
“parison between the cost of acetylene and electric weld- 
ing. We have both. The cost of operating an electric 
welder is practically nothing, so far as power is con- 
cerned. As to.a welding rod, I think you pay. around 
fifteen cents a pound for it. We have the A. C. type of 
welder and have to use the flux rod. It costs hardly 
anything except the man’s time to build up steel journals, 
but we have found the electric welder for cast iron—well, 
it is not worth anything. For my part, I would not give 


a darn for all the electric welders in the world for cast 
iron. For steel there is no comparison at all between 
the electric welder and the acetylene welder for building 
up steel. 

Chairman McWhirter: You are speaking of building 
these journals with an acetylene welder altogether ? 

Mr. Young: That is cast iron. But for steel by all 
means electric welding, if you are equipped to do that. 

3. Mechanical Engineer, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, $. C.: Mr. McWhirter, | am bound to agree 
largely with what Mr. Young has said there concerning 
the economy of building up cast journals. I do not think 
there could be any question about the greater cheapness 
of cast iron rods as compared with bronze rods; and so 
far as steel journals are concerned, I agree again with 
him that electric welding is much more preferable for 
building up rather than acetylene. I do not agree with 
Mr. Young altogether concerning the electric welding on 
cast iron, because I have seen some jobs that were very, 
very difficult with acetylene that were built up very sat- 
isfactorily with. electric welding—for instance, broken 
spokes in gears, or pulleys. You would certainly have to 
preheat there if you used the acetylene outfit. 

Mr. Young: I wish to add that Mr. Iler is exactly 
right about that. There are cases where we use the 
electric welder on cast iron successfully, such as spokes. 
But after all, after you have welded a cast iron spoke 
with an electric welder, it is only a makeshift. For cases 
like that, broken pulley rims and spokes, it is a great 
help. We do get by with it, but we don’t call it a real 
welding job. | isk 

Mr. Iler: Mr. Young is right about that. I would 
not contend that a welded job on cast iron is a real weld. 
I did this; I had some hundred pieces of cast iron welded 
up, and then I proceed to break those things on a hy- 
draulic press, to see the strength required to break them. 
In many cases I broke new parts exactly like the welded 
ones. In no case did we find that the welded part re- 
quired as much pressure to break as did the new part. 
In most cases the breaks occurred on one side or the 
other of the weld; occasionally in the weld itself; but I 
would say in ninety-five per cent of the cases the break 
occurred on one side of the weld or the other; and our 
conclusion was that in welding that. with the electric arc 
the intense heat had roduced some kind of change in the 
iron, just what we do not know, but at any rate it weak- 
ened it at those two points. 

Mr. Young: That is just my experience. 

Chairman McWhirter: It seems that most of you are 
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agreed that using cast iron is the most economical way of 
building up cast iron journals. - 

I should like to say a word on the electric welder; I 
have been using one for a good while. I find that build- 
ing cast iron with cast iron rods, with the electric welder, 
there is no way to machine it. Recently the General 
Electric people mailed me a sample bunch of steel, and 
I used that steel in welding loom frames, to try it out. 
It worked successfully, and you can machine it to a cer- 
tain extent. That is the only steel I have found yet, in 
all my electric welding, that I would be able to work. Of 
course, it is a little hard. It absolutely welds the loom 
frame and holds. | 

Chairman: Our next question is: ‘Does it pay a 
mill of 15,000, 20,000 or 30,000 spindles to reneck its 
own steel rollers?” 

RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 

Mr. West: We do not do that at Arcadia, where we 
have about 58,000-spindles. I put in that question to 
see if anyone did reneck their own rollers up to 30,000 
spindles and if it uays to do it. I should like to find out 
something about it. | 

Mr. West: If you find that the neck is worn the hole 
that it goes in is worn; the square is worn. You can 
make the square perfect and. have it work tight, but it 
would not be long until it worked loose again. : 

Mr. Young: We have had a good deal of experience 
along that line, especially with those worn squares that 
you are talking about. You will find more of that among 
case-hardened rollers than you do. the soft rollers. 
Whether it will pay a mill to reneck its own rolls or 
have it done outside, is that question? 

Mr. West: Yes. 

Mr. Young: Our mill does not think it pays to have 
‘them renecked at all; we simply throw them away and 
buy new rollers. I have had a good deal of experience 
in renecking rollers, in other places. About that worn- 
square business, there is a tool gotten out. for straighten- 
ing up those squares, and it is an absolutely perfect tool, 
too. In other words, it is a drill for drilling a square 
hole. We have one, and it cost about $65. You can 
- increase the size of that hole one-sixteenth of an inch and 
take all that worn place out. Of course, these case-hard- 
ened rollers call for annealing, but you can get a good 
job. I never have thought that people could reneck 
rollers outside of the mill shop at the price they charge 
and do a first-class job, and I still don’t think that. I 


think if they did they would lose money. We renecked 


at the present mill a lot of rollers, and then quit it and 
bought new ones, and I have done a lot of it at other 
places I have worked. I have never been able to reneck 
them and do a proper job and use satisfactory material 
for anything like seventy cents a neck. These outsiders 
charge you from seventy to ninety cents a neck to reneck 
rollers. How they do that and do a first-class job I 
don’t know, because usually they pay their men more 
than we do our men in the mill shop, and have their 
overhead and all of that. The material in that neck, if 
they use the proper material, will cost a large part of 
that seventy cents. When we renecked rollers in my 
present mill my boss man would not allow me to use 
anything but old steel rollers. If we had to buy the 
steel, a large part of that seventy cents would go in the 
neck before you do anything to it. It is a question in 
my mind, unless your shop is mighty well equipped, 
whether it is not better to have it done outside. If these 
outside fellows will do a satisfactory job for about sev- 
enty cents, I think it is better to have it done outside, 
unless you are mighty well equipped and prepared to do 
it, and can keep a man on it. The average cotton mill 
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shop puts a man to renecking rolls one hour, and the next 
hour he is making twist gear. To reneck rollers well, a 
man has to be on the job continuously. The average 
cotton mill shop has not men enough or'machinery enough 
to take a machine off, or a couple of machines, and put 
a man on rollers and keep him at it. If they could man- 
age to do that and had equipment, they might compete 
with the men outside; but I don’t think the average mill 
shop can reneck rollers for anything like seventy cents a 
joint and do a first-class ‘job. 
Miri SHop SHOULD RENECK- ROLLS 

L. W. Misenheimer, Engineer, Southern Bleachery, 
Piermont Print Works, Taylors, $. C.: I feel that where 
you are equipped to do that work in the mill you can do 
it cheaper than you can get it done outside. In one plant 
I had charge of at one time we had forty thousand spin- 
dies. I hired an extra man to reneck those rollers, and 
we bought a special renecking steel. When that man 
started to work on that steel, he had. never renecked a 
roller in his life, though he had done other shop work. 
I put him on steel roller work and kept him on that until 
that job was completed. In a few weeks’ time he was 
renecking twenty-eight rolls a day, running the milling 
machine and the lathe. We renecked those rollers for 
forty-two cents a neck. That was in 1915, and I have 
been told that part of thos enecks are still good. We 
had had outside people reneck them before and decided 
we could iot cheaper. We used a higher grade of steel 
than they did, and in that instance it cost us sixty-seven 
cents a neck to reneck steel rollers. I believe if a man 
is equipped to do it and will get the proper steel he can 
reneck a steel roller cheaper than they can and make just 
as good a job. You can get the right material and get it 
in the size you need. If you take an old steel roller, you 
have to do a lot of work to get it down to the proper size. 
It is my opinion there is no mill that can not do it 
cheaper than it can be done on the outside, if you have 


.the equipment. 


Mr. West: Do you think it would pay to buy a mill- 
ing machine and other equipment for this sized mill? 

Mr. Misenheimer: If you get the:tool Mr. Young was 
speaking about you can cut them just as well as they 
can. Take that new process; you can get a tapered 
drive to fit. We can do it just as well as the machinery 
builders, if we have the equipment, and just as cheaply. 

Chairman McWhirter: I am going to be on the oppo- 
site side from Mr. Young. I have been fooling with this 
thing a good many years, I can show you some three or 
four mills in which I know the steel rollers are still run- 
ning that some of the journals were put in fifteen years 
ago. Every time we overhaul we are constantly taking 
out rollers that were renecked in a certain town not so 
far away from here. I have a man there who, when we 
start overhauling, does not do a thing but reneck steel 
rollers. We can reneck them for forty cents and do a 
much better job, and the boss spinner likes them very 
much better. We use.a good grade of steel, just about 
the right size, and cut the squares in the milling machine 
-—automatic milling machine. It cuts two sides at once, 
then turns over and cuts the other two sides. It does 
not take a man to run it; all you have to do is to turn it 
over. I believe I can do it better than the other fellow. 
If we could get it in our heads that we can do in our 
shops what any other fellow can do, in Charlotte or 
Greenville, then the manager of the mill will get it in his 
head that the textile shop is worth something. 

All the master mechanics in the house that reneck 
their steel rollers hold up their hands. (Four.) All that 
do not hold up their hands. (Seven.) So the majority 
of you send your rollers off. | ) 


| 
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How many of you are equipped for renecking steel 
rollers? If you have a milling machine and a lathe and 
a boring machine you can do it. (Seven.) Here are 
seven men equipped for renecking their own steel rollers. 
We will take the question: ‘Does it pay any mill of 
20,000 or 30,000 spindles to do it?” Mr. Misenheimer? 

Mr. Misenheimer: I still say if he is equipped to do 
it, it does pay. 

Chairman McWhirter: I say this, if a mill has a 
hundred thousand spindles and a lathe and a milling 
machine, it can save money by renecking its own steel 
rollers. My experience has been that if it has 20,000 
spindles and a milling machine and a lathe it can still 
save money. : 

Mr. West: What if he has to buy that machine? 

Chairman McWhirter: I will say this in answer; a 
shop without a milling machine is not an equipped shop. 
There are a hundred other things you can do on a mill- 
ing machine; you would not use it only for renecking 


steel rollers. 


Cost oF RENECKING 


Mr. Young: Just how do you figure that cost, Mr. 
Chairman? You say you reneck them yourself for forty 
cents a neck. Do you figure in any overhead on that, or 
just the steel and the man’s time? Do you figure any- 
thing for power and for wear and tear of machinery? 
Do you figure any part of your salary on that, and part 
of the bookkeeper’s salary, and all that? That goes into 
the cost of renecking that roller. There are many other 


things that enter in that sometimes are not put in as real 
costs. 


Misenheimer: The overhead does not. increase, 


as I see it, a penny if you do it in your shop or if you 
send it outside. If you send it outside you should figure 
in this overhead—my salary and your salary, the book- 
keeping and office expense and all that; figure that in 


- whether you send it out or do it yourself. 


Chairman McWhirter: When you pay your freight 
and your transportation charges and the overhead of the 
outside shop you have offset that at home. Therefore 
keep a correct account of your steel and your man’s time 
and the little power, and then the freight and these other 
things will take care of that overhead. 


Let’s come to some conclusion on this and decide 


whether it is cheaper to reneck them at home or send 
them off. How many say it is cheaper to do it at home? 
(Twelve.) Those who say it is cheaper to send them off, 
raise your hands. (Two.) . 
CARE oF Motors 
We will now take up the next question: “Should the 
overseers of the various departments be responsible for 


_ otfing and cleaning motors, or should this work be done 


by the electrical department ?”’ 

Fred Tindall, Master Mechanic, Inman Mills, Inman, 
5. C.: I think the electrical department should be re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. ler: I agree with him. I have had the same ex- 
perience. | 

J. C. Hewett, Master Mechanic, Whitney Mill, Whit- 
ney, S. C.: Since the electrical department took it over 
we have had only one little 34 motor to go wrong—in five 
years. 

W. E. Bragg, Mechanic, Joanna Cotton Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. C.: I think the master mechanic of all mills 
should have charge of the motors, of the cleaning and 
oiling and the upkeep of them. 

Mr. Young: I used to spend a lot of money in my 
department for the electrician and helper to personally 
oil all the motors and clean them. I thought. it was.ab- 
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solutely necessary (and it was, at that particular place), 
but if you put the right pressure on the overseer and get 
the right kind of overseer I find it is not necessary. I 
have five times as many motors now as ever before, and 
each overseer of a department is absolutely responsible 
for the oiling and cleaning of every motor in his depart- 
ment. To give you some idea of what the maintenance is, 
we have 96,000 spindles, and we employ one electrician— 
and we wind our own motors. He does the winding on 
the majority of the motors. I would say in the last two 
years we absolutely have not had a failure for lack of oil. 

G. A. Winecoff, Master Mechanic, Efird Manufactur- 
ing Company, Albemarle, N. C.: Our overseers look . 
directly after cleaning and oiling the motors. We have 


450 motors in our place, and we have had about three 


motors go down for lack of oil in the last two years. We 
have only one electrician. It is impressed on the over- 
seers that they must keep them cleaned and oiled. I 
find we get as good service from that, or better, as from 


_ having. one man to look after them. 


Mr. West: I have a man look after them in each mill 
—we have two mills there. I have a man in each mill 
responsible for the motors—that is, for the oiling and 
cleaning. 

I should like to ask if there is anyone here who washes 
the motors out and then uses insulating varnish on them 
after they are washed. . 

Mr. Tindall: We wash our spinning motors out once 
a year and revarnish them. 

Mr. Melton: Our electricians take care of the motors 
and journals and are held responsible for them. 

W. V. West, Master Mechanic, Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.: I would rather do my own oiling 
and cleaning; I have had a lot of trouble at times from 
depending on other people. I have my motors oiled and 
cleaned and gauged once a week. I think that ought to 
be brought in. I do not know when I have lost a motor 
on account of oil; it is always some other trouble. As a 
fact, I cut out the motor trouble when I took care of the 
oiling and cleaning myself. 

Chairman McWhirter: It seems the majority look 
after their own motors; in other words, they are under 
mechanical supervision. 

We have somewhere between eight and nine hundred 
motors, or probably more than that. I have about 103,- 
000 spindles under my supervision. I have an electrician, 
and he has a helper, and this helper oils every motor. 
He blows every motor. I have a helper there in the 
shop, a colored boy, who blows and cleans the motors 
every Saturday. We have been mighty successful with 
our motors. I can not remember when we have lost a 
bearing. I really believe that motors and things like that 
should be under the mechanic in the electric department, 
for, if the motor breaks down, who is going to take care 
of it? If it is for lack of oil, you have an uproar there, 
and it will probably go to the superintendent. If your 
own man is responsible for it, then it does not go very 
far. We gauge our motors, too. 

Chairman McWhirter: All that believe it is best for 
the master mechanic to have in his charge all the electri- 
cal motors raise their hands. All opposed signify it by 


the same sign. The majority seem to think that the 
master mechanic should do it. 


Types or Drives 


We left off Question 1 a while ago: “Where a mill is 
mechanically driven, which is the more economical, belt 
or rope drive? If electrically driven, which is better, 
chain or V belts? Which is the best in the weave room— 
one, two, or more looms on a drive? In the spinning 
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room—one, two, or four frames? In the card room— 
one, two, or four frames?” | 

We have with us today Mr. Hanson, who is going to 
speak on “The Results of Mechanical Research with Re- 
gard to Drives.” I shall ask Mr. Hanson to address us 
now. 


The Results of Mechanical Research With 
Regard to Drives 


wv. A. Hanson, Machinery Manufacturers’ Research 
Association, New York City. 


We have made quite a number of studies on power 


transmission, though most of them, unfortunately, have. 


been out of the textile industry. We are working in the 
textile industry, but as we have been here only about a 
month we have not nearly as much material as we should 
have. I shall, however, discuss some of the material we 
have already obtained. 


There is an enormous loss in power transmission and 
in power in the various types of drives in use today. The 
cost of operating machines has been permitted to pyra- 
mid practically unchecked.. The reason for this seems to 
be lack of real knowledge. One of you gentlemen men- 
tioned a while ago that when we enter into the matter of 
costs there are many things to be covered in that figure, 
and there seems to be lack of real knowledge of the costs 
in drives. 
cently he described to me, with pride, an installation in 


which he had taken out long line shafts and had put in 


individual drives, with the result that he had saved this 
manufacturer more than a thousand dollars a month in 
his power bill. Very good. I asked him at what he esti- 
mated the operating cost of group drive, in comparison 
with these individual motors. He looked at me in aston- 
ishment and said: “It was group drive we took out of 
there.” I should have said “Modernized group drive.” 
Which is most efficient? You see this lack of knowledge 


is not only in the plants themselves but exists also in 


engineering circles. 


We have made studies and do not, under any circum- 


stances, recommend any one type of drive on all installa- 
tions. The widespread use of any one type of drive, 
- whether group drive or individual motor drive, through- 
out the plant, without consideration of the operating 
costs, is bound to cause an increase in those operating 
costs. 


Now, when we discuss group drive there is always more 
or less a question as to what we mean by group drive. 
We have prepared a few slides, showing what some group 
drives are doing in other industries. 


(Showing slide.) This chart shows some of the uses 
of modern group drive in a metal-working plant. You 
will notice, first’ of all, that we employ short shafts—35 
to 40 feet. There is one shaft here that is 125 feet long, 
but that shaft is put in with a view to expansion and is 
provided with numerous couplings, with separating disks, 
so that as machines are added they can break that shaft 
off and put in additional motors, It is kept at its present 
length in order to use a uniform type of motor throughout 
the plant as nearly as possible. Steel springers are em- 
ployed, consisting of four-inch I-beams, permitting the 
use of hanger belts between these I-beams and eliminat- 
ing the factor of drilling. You can change your plant 
around very quickly. The motors are mounted, wher- 
ever possible, over aisles, which permits easy cleaning of 
the motors and quick change of those motors. 

It has been brought out that group drive is not flexi- 
ble enough, Gentlemen, it is flexible if properly design- 


When talking with a consulting engineer re-. 


_ hot want to set this up as an example to follow. 
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ed. By having these motors over the aisles, when a 
motor is found improperly loaded you can bring in a lift 
truck, take out that motor, put in a new one of the right 
size and loading, then the complete change will not take 
over a half hour. All changes are made at the noon 
hour. 


(Next slide.) Here we have a rather extreme example 
of group drive in which very short shafts are used. The 
length of the shafts is eighteen feet, small groups, giving 


‘In preportion to the power used an extremely efficient 


drive. The line-shaft losses in this plant actually aver- 
age less than two per cent, so with the normal motor loss 
of ten or eleven per cent at the most we have a loss of 
efficiency of around twelve per cent, which can not t easily 
be approached by small motors. 


We have made some studies of -the installation and 
operating costs in some of these various plants we have 
studied. (Mr. Hannon then showed some charts giving 
detailed installation and operating costs of group drive 
and unit drive in various types of manufacturing plants— 
a paint and varnish factory, flour mill, etc. ,etc.) 


We have made some tests in the textile industry, and 
this slide shows the results of our study in a mill of 
22,000 spindles, 520 looms. Group drive was put in the 
entire mill, requiring 51 motors costing $6,751. For in- 
individual drive 768 motors would have been required, 
costing, with control equipment, $41,733. Wiring for 
the group-drive installation, $11,765, as compared to 
$25,354 fo rthe individual drive. Drive installation for 
$25,354 for the individual drive. Drive installation for 
for individual-motor drive of only $9,605—considerably 
in the favor of individual-motor drive here, but over- 
balanced a lot up in the motor and wiring costs. ‘The 
total installation costs are $51,284, for the group drive, 
as compared to $76,961 for the individual-motor drive. 

In the spinning room the operating costs are $18,053, 
for the group drive,’ as compared with costs of $20,291 
for the individual-motor drive. In the weave room there 
is an even larger difference—a total operating cost of 
$9, 693 as compared to $14,857. 


Of course, this is just a preliminary report, and I do 
As I 
said before, this is purely a discussion with you. We are 
now engaged in studies running up to over 200,000 spin- 
dles and shall have much more definite figures, both as — 


‘to operating costs and as to the production (quality and 


quantity), in both types of drives. So later we shall 
have a great amount of data which we shall be glad to 


let you have. 


We should consider more carefully the price of drives. 
I do not mean by that the price we pay for belts or pul- 
leys or motors. True, that is an item in operating cost, 
but it is not a factor. Those drives must be maintained. 
and until we consider all those costs we can not tell 
which drive will be the most economical installation. 


Drrpprnc Ort From Morors 


Chairman McWhirter: The next question we shall 
take is: “Is there any way to prevent ring oiling motors 
from dropping oil?” 

Mr. West: I think that is another point that ought 
to have been added into looking after the motors. If 
you have a man to look after them and keep the lint 
wiped out from each end of the bearing, so it will not 
wick, it will-not drop. Then a lot of people do not 
know how much oil to put in a bearing. The man that 
understands how to fill those bearings up while they are 
cold and who keeps them wiped out will have no trouble. 

Mr. Iler: There is one point. there upon which maybe 
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this suggestion would be worth while. In a great many 
cases the drain plugs permit a slow drip of oil. I have 
found if you put those drain plugs in with a coating of 
shellac it practically eliminates that. 


Chairman McWhirter: I have found if you will make 
a close examination of the bearing you will find: you have 
probably just a few thousands of chatter that will cause 
it to leak. Maybe the bearing is worn a few thousandths, 
and the chatter in the bearing will cause it to leak, and 
changing the bearing will remedy it. 


LIGHTNING SURGES ON Powkr LINES 


Chairman McWhirter: The next one: “What can be 
done to prevent lightning surges from coming through 
the power company’s transformers and puncturing coils 
in motors, especially on 2300 volts?’ And the next: 
“Would any system of lightning arresters prevent this 

trouble?” 

‘Mr. Young: read the following paper: 


Surge Voltage in Secondary Circuits 


This subject has not been thoroughly covered to date, 
and there may be considerable differences of opinion, not 
only as to theory but also as to the best practice to be 
followed in protecting secondary circuits and equipment 
against surge voltage. The principle of the protection of 
such circuits, however, has been pretty universally ac- 
cepted. 

It has been found that 2300 volt motor equipment is 
likely to experience occasional failures even when pro- 
tected by arresters of exceptional merit. This, no doubt, 
is due in a large part to the fact that surges on circuits 
of this voltage are higher than the lower voltage circuits, 
such as 550 volts; but it must also be considered that 
this class of equipment does not have strength to resist 
surge voltage in the same proportion. In other words, it 
is more difficult to insulate for these higher surge volt- 
ages. 


Types OF ARRESTERS 


It is further to be considered that low voltage lightning 
arresters are usually of the distribution type for plant 
service; consequently, they will not limit surges to as 
low values as the more expensive station types. If we 
assume that a transformer station is within 50 circuit 
feet of the mill entrance and protected by the largest 
capacity (station type arresters), then we should expect 
from such an installation the very highest type of protec- 
tion. This, of course, assumes that the ground resistance 
is low and that the length of the ground lead is short. 

For a case where mill service is long and of more than 
one circuit, further protection is advisable at the point of 
entrance. It is a known fact that a properly designed 
arrester will limit the voltage of a surge within reason- 
ble limits to a fixed value. In this way it fixes the value. 
The Surges to which apparatus is protected may be sub- 
jected by choosing an arrester of the proper rating. 
Therefore, it is possible to limit to a minimum the 
chances of failure due to flashing over the insulation of 
the transformer, passing not only the surge into the sec- 
ondary but also subjecting the secondary to high voltage 
winding potential. This, again, assumes proper arresters, 
grounds, and proper ground leads. 

Where ungrouned secondary circuits are used, a surge 
voltage on the transformer primary will give the second- 
ary circuit a potential above ground. The less extensive 
the secondary circuits and the lighter the insulation, the 
greater will be this potential. Therefore it follows that, 
_ the better the protection offered the primary or high volt- 
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age of a transformer, the less will be the voltage to which 


the secondary is subjected. 

From the standpoint of the transformer itself, this 
passing on to the secondary of surge potential i is of little 
or no importance, since its surge strength is naturally 
high. But the same is hardly true of motors and other 
air-insulated equipment. This can readily be appreciated 
when the casualties to the potential transformers of the 
dry type and other similar equipment are considered. 

To summarize, I would say that surges which origi- 
nate in secondary circuits can for the most part be taken 
care of by adequate lightning arresters, properly ground- 
ed in the circuits. Surges which originate in the high 
votlage circuit should be protected against: First, to 
insure continuity of service; second, to minimize poten- 
tials passed on to the secondary; third, to prevent the 
possibility of high voltage winding potential getting into 


the secondary. 


W. A. Matthews, Operating Department, Duke Power 
Company, C harlotte, N.C.: The only thing on that that 
I think would be of value is to have your different phases 
grounded. 


Question: Do I understand that this is lightning ¢ com- 
ing through the transformer? 

Mr. Young: I judge it is from lightning. 

Chairman McWhirter: We shall be glad to hear from 
you, Mr. Fox. is 

Mr. Fox: We have a great many complaints of light- 
ning going through the transformer. With all due respect 
to even my associates, when lightning goes through a 
transformer there is no transformer left. On the other 
hand, I can see that a surge can be developed on the sec- 
ondary side because of unevenness of control on the pri- 
mary side. But nine out of ten complaints are due to 
lightning or surge on the secondary circuits that run 
through the voltage of the mill. I have in mind a mill 
to which the village was very close and which complained 
about surges on — lines puncturing their mo- 
tors. 


This question says “particularly 2300 volt” motors. 
That would indicate to me motors of an installation age 
of about fifteen years. In other words, we have had no 
high-tension installation of 2300 volts, as I recall, in 
recent years. It would indicate to me that, speaking of 
2300 volts, we.are now dealing with a type of motor that 
has some age on it, that has been pretty well baked. Its 
insulation, or its factor of safety, has been decreased ma- 
terially and in many cases usually grounded. Numbers 
of cases are shown in our records which would indicate 
a ground in a mill on one of the phases, and that any 
disturbance, even in’an adjacent mill (I can name mills 
where this has happened), would immediately throw that 
mill out—cables would blow up, etc., and the motors be 
burned out. A 2200 voltage would indicate to me age 
of the wiring or of the insulation and that therefore it is 
somewhat weakened. 

Now, Mr. Young has very ably stated that the factor 
of safety on the low-voltage motor is higher than that of 
the high-voltage motors, by which I mean the 2200 
volts. And just as soon as the motor begins to be thor- 
oughly baked by ten or fifteen years of service, that 
motor is going to be subject to all the ills of age. If we | 
can just get around that matter of protection—and some- 
times your protection is worse than no protection. I 
have known many lightning arresters set up where you 
would find the arresters actually grounded on the line, 
leaving a phase in the mill to have, as the boys say, 
fireworks. Your protection may really be a source of 
danger. When it comes to protecting 150,000 volts, I 
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want to make a confession to you; it just can not be 
done. Man has not made anything yet to do it. So 
high-tension protection is a matter more or less of a well 
devised system of transmission and a first-class installa- 
tion of transformers with proper apparatus that will take 
care of what I shall call not potential surges but ampere 
‘surges. It is hard for me to see that lightning goes 
through transformers. We have known it to go through 
transformers, and there is a repair job on hand. I think 
the trouble with 2200 volt motors is from two sources. 


We are eliminating the 2200 volts. It was thought to 
be the ideal installation at one time but is admitted now 
not to be the best installation. The engineering profes- 
sion has fallen back to the 550 or the 440 volt installa- 
tion,, with the result that there is used on the lighting 
circuits in the village a step-up transformer from 550 
volts. to the 2200 volts for the lightning in the mill itself 
and the village. That itself would indicate to me that 
the best lightning arrester is the nr We have 
never found anything better. 


How many have had trouble with this on the 550-volt 


circuits? 

Mr. Misenheimer: I agree with Mr. Fox. I have had 
some experiences with 2300 volts. We all know that the 
motors are old, but what has become of the motors that 


have been rewound and reconditioned by the electricians 


and made new again? Yet we have those surges on 
2200 volts. In my experience I have found, just as Mr. 
Fox says, largely it is due to surges coming back off the 
lateral line, out from the bus bars, 

One time in my experience we had 2200 volts, and a 
lateral line was run out to start another mill. It ran 
out about a mile and three-quarters. During one year’s 


time I spent $3,700 of my company’s money for repairs.. 


That line was discontinued, and the next year I spent 37 
cents, for one feeder. Now, those are actual facts. I 
agree with him that if you have a 2300-volt line running 
out from a sub-station it does not have to come through 
the transformer to come back on you. It may not come 
off from your individual bus bar. It does not have to 
come through the transformer to come back on you. I 
have had charge of two plants in which I had that con- 
dition existing. I believe that if these conditions are 
eliminated you would not have as much trouble on 2300 
volts as we have had in the past. A lot of them have 
been eliminated. If these conditions are remedied it will 
take a lot of the troubles out of the 2300 volts. 


I should like to say that the 2300-volt motors are the 
best built motors that I have ever operated; they have 
the best insulation and best power factor that I have 
ever run, and | believe Brother Fox and these other 
gentlemen will agree with me on that. When it comes 
to power factor, there is more economy in the 2300-volt 
motor than anything else I have ever used, outside the 
synchronizing motor. 

We have some good lightning arresters; and if they 
are properly kept, properly charged, they will help you. 
Of course, I do not believe there is anything gotten out 
by man that will take care of these lightning surges, be- 
cause we do not know how many volts are in it, and 
there is no way to find out. But I believe they will help 
you, though they will not eliminate all the trouble. 


Afternoon Session 


Chairman McWhirter: We want to finish the discus- 
sion about the lightning surges. 

R. L. Vaughn, Gower Electric Service, Greenville, S. C.: 
I know a lot of mechanics have 2300-volt motors, and I 
know a lot of them pull their switches when they see a 
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storm coming up. I have been called many times be- 
cause a motor will not run and can find no cause but 
surge and find a place—maybe a sixteenth of an inch— 
that is open. It does not look like a direct shot of light- 
ning: This summer I was up in the mountains on a 
vacation and was staying in a house where a fuse would 
blow when a storm came up; no current on—everything 
perfectly clear, but it would just shoot through the lamp 
cord. I wanted.to find out the cause of it, so I went to 
work and made a little spark gap and set it up across 
the switch and sat there and watched it. I saw a little 
blue switch over sometimes; sometimes one would not 
hear it, and sometimes it would almost blow you out of 
the house. 


STATIC CHANGES 


Mr. Fox: We had a peculiar case. A meter man 
was testing the equipment in a mill. The current was 
off the line, no connections made with the power line in 
any way whatsoever; and yet that man was struck from 
one of those circuits to such an extent that there was a 
mark around his body that could be easily seen. It is 
impossible to tell the cause of things like tha texcept that 
it is a static charge built up on these lines by the electri- 
cal condition in the air. In the mountains | suppose you 
had a very bad case of that, and the probability is that 
the condenser effect of his line charged up just like a big 
condenser, and it had to go to the ground. That seems 
very strange, but it does happen. If the current were off 
these high tension lines here and no motor induction laid 
on, it is possible those lines would show a higher voltage 
than the station. - That is due to the condenser effect of 
the big lines picking up the static in the air until it has 
to go to the ground. 

W. V. West: I can not attribute any trouble to surges 
on the line. We did have a good bit of trouble there 
several years ago, and whenever I see a lightning storm 
coming up I open up our village—-2300 volts. If it gets 


right in on the mill I shut the mill down; I have done 


that a few times. But since I have been opening up the 
village I have not had any surges on the line that caused 
interruptions. 

Mr. Fox: Before noon time I made mention of our 
2300-volt motors and also mentioned the age. Of course, 
I have had some trouble that I could not attribute to 
lightning or surges; I attributed it to the age of the 
cable. So far as lightning coming in is concerned, it has 


all come in from the village and not through the trans- 
formers. 


Mr. Young: We have two mills on the 2300 volts, 


three on 550, and one on 220. Well, the 220 and the 


550 we forget about; we never pay any attention'to them 
at all. If they tell me anything is wrong I just get a 
fuse; I know that is about the extent of the damage. 

It seems to me that from most of this explanation re- 
garding this voltage the supposition is that it is caused 
from local thunderstorms. Now, we pull our voltage 
switch at daylight in the morning; we don’t have our 
houses metered. ‘The houses are scattered all over every- 
where. That switch is pulled; it is never in even during 
the local thunderstorms. But we get these surges; they 
come from somewhere. Sometimes we never even see 
the lightning, or just barely see it in the far distance. 

Question: How much of a surge do you have? 


Mr. Young: Well, we have enough of a surge to 
puncture the coils in a 2300-volt motor—tregardless of 
age, too. I had one rewound, and it punctured the next 
day. We have three 2300-volt circuits from your sub- 
station there, to the different mills, and the shortest cir- 
cuit we have is to the No. 1 mill. We have more trouble 
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DEPRESSION 
BRINGS OUT REAL VALUES 
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Forehanded Mills Continue to Purchase 
Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers — 


v 


The absolute necessity of reducing costs has caused mill 


managers to scrutinize all purchases as never before. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUSAND 
old style spooler spindles and corresponding warpers 
have been replaced by Barber-Colman spoolers and 
warpers during the last three years of depression. 
Approximately one-half of this replacement has 
been made in the past twelve months. 


The real worth of Barber-Colman spoolers 


and warpers has again been demonstrated. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COM PAN Y 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 4. 
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there than in any other mill, and it is about half the 
distance from the sub-station. 


Question: Are both the others 2300? | 
Mr. Young: No, we run from 2300 down to 550. 


But the line to the No. 4 mill is at least three times as 
long as it is to No. 1, and the one to No. 2 mill is consid- 
erably longer than the one to No. 1. But we have more 
trouble with No. 1 than with any of the longer lines. 

A. year or two ago we were making the power over 
there, and we did not experience this trouble then. We 
never had any trouble during the time we were making 
our own power. Our surges could not be backing up 
from. the village, because we,do not have the switch in. 

Mr. Fox: Take a case here in town. If we had a 
mill here driven off the 2300-volt circuit, bear in mind 
that these same circuits, with the same bus bars on the 
‘transformers, are extending all over the city of Spartan- 
burg. In Greenville the 2300 volts extend quite a dis- 
tance. The 2300-volt does not go from our sub-station; 
it is stepped down. In Albemarle the 2300-volt circuit 
supplies not only the mill but the entire town. I admit 
there are conditions in which a distant storm will cause 
a fluctuation in voltage on the line. The character of 
that fluctuation is measured by us and at times we have 
found it high, depending on whether it was lightning 
shock, short circuit breaking, or something of that kind. 
A surge will appear. The curious thing is that the motors 
farthest from the sub-station are not affected, while those 
nearer to the sub-station are affected. Why that is I can 
not answer. | 


Mr. Iler: I: believe it is a pretty generally accepted 
theory that you have a lightning stroke as a result of an 
accumulation in the atmosphere which finally becomes 
strong enough to break down the resistance in the path 
to ground. Last summer I was standing outside our mill 
in a severe rainstorm, and I saw lightning strike the 
Duke Power Company’s plant (which, by the way, was 
not serving our plant). I saw the lightning strike the 
ground wire on this high-tension line, two or three poles 
away. Right up above me was a three h.p. motor, and 
that motor went up in smoke in the same instant. I 
thought about that a good deal, and this explanation 
came to my mind. In line with the theory which I out- 
lined in the beginning, isn’t it possible and perhaps a 
fact that the accumulation of electrical tension in the 
atmosphere tends to build up electrical tension in your 
own system, even in the steel frame work of your build- 
ing? When that tension is relieved outside, isn’t it 
probable that that explosion will also cause relief of the 
tension that has been built up on your own system and 
manifest itself in the puncture of some winding some- 
where? 

A. C. Morrison, Meter Superintendent, Duke Power 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.: The Duke Power Company 
sends their test men over their system regularly, on pe- 
riodic testing; and in the course of periodic testing 


grounds are tested, or tests are made on each individual 


customer to determine if a ground exists. If one does 
exist the division superintendent is notified immediately, 
and he in turn gets in touch with the mill management 
and notifies them that it is very important that they get 
out this ground immediately, telling them that if this 
ground does exist in their mill in one phase it goes back 
to the power bank and on that same system to any other 
mill or mills it might feed, and if we get another ground 
in another mill on the opposite phase something will blow 
up; something is going to happen. Sometimes they real- 
ize they have a ground and just let it ride until a more 
convenient time to- fix it, but something might happen. 
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You should have a ground meter or some kind of instru- 
ment that registers in ohms. Of course, the perfect read- 
ing on grounds is zero, and of course we try to reach 


that—but do we get it? We get it if we can. I consider 


that anything from zero to around fifteen ohms is good 
grounding. Some people say up to twenty-five is all 
right. Where you have lots of rock and strata it is hard 
to get good ground, but you should try to get it. If you 
have a high-resistance ground, as we call it, you will 
always have trouble. If you haven’t any ground at all 
you had better look around and get one. 

Chairman McWhirter: ‘We want to come to some 
conclusion about this. Is there any remedy for these 
grounds, to prevent these things. Now, in my experience, 
I think a transformer is the best lightning arrester we can 
have. If it shoots, let it go; it belongs to some power 
company. (Laughter.) If you have a mill with open 
wiring from the switchboard up through the mill you will 
pick up that lightning. Let me tell you what we did. 


‘We were losing five or six motors in a summer season 


from lightning. We put lightning arresters on, and they 
did not seem to remedy the trouble. We were driven by 
the power company at the time. We did have some of 
those big surges come on the line, but they got to the 
transformer before they got to us. We figured at first 
some of the motors were old, but we found we were losing 
some that had not been wound so long. I suggested to 
the superintendent one day that we put the wire in con- 
duit. We did that, and from that time up to this day we 
have absolutely stopped our motors from being shot by 
lightning. I believe, if you have open wiring throughout 
your mill, if you will put it in conduit you will eliminate 
some of this. 


Question: Ground your conduit? 


Chairman McWhirter: Yes; ground your motor and 
ground your conduit. Another thing; have you an in- 
strument on your board to tell you whether you have a 
ground, or not, on every phase? You can get a very 
simple little instrument that costs $35 or $40. A little 
bulb on there goes out when there is a ground. When 
you see the red globe go out, put your electrician on the 
job and get him busy. He may have to start every mo- 
tor in the mill, but he can trace it out. We have not lost 
a motor in three years by lightning, and we used to lose 
five or six a year. JI remember that one time our electri- 


cian had three motors down to be wound. We have put. 


our open wire in conduit, and it absolutely remedied it. 

Question: What voltage have you? 

Chairman McWhirter: 550. Shall we drop this ques- 
tion right here, or go further with it? If we drop it here, 
the chair is going to rule that we have reached no con- 
clusion whatever on it. 

Mr. West: I believe Mr. Young reached the nate. 
sion that he did not have a ground. 

Mr. Young: I said maybe. 

Mr. West: When Mr. Fox was talking about solder- 
ing on to a water pipe, I do not consider that he has a 
ground. I think you have to go down eight feet or 
deeper and break through the hard, dry crust to get a 
ground. I think if you get it deep in the ground and 
carry it to the ground, then it will be all right, but I do 
not consider that you have a ground if you use a water 
pipe. 

Mr. Morrison: I should like to say to those who are 
considering putting in better grounds that if you will use 
a strong saline solution, using as much salt as a bucket- 
ful of water will dissolve, and use two or three bucket- 
fuls of that solution, and wet down the earth around 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


CHARMING 
‘AS CHILDHOOD 


The coupling of creative ability 
‘with promotional sense is rare in this 
world. We have just happened upon 
a shining example of this unusual 


combination in the person of A. O. - 


Mojo, who is the president of Galate, 
-Inc., and responsible for Supercalzini 
socks and anklets for little children. 
Supercalzini, by the way, is the Ital- 
ian for super-socks. 


The little socks are as charming as 
childhood, and in the fantastically 
modern boxes in which they are as- 
sembled, each with a tiny book of 
decalcomania attached to the toe— 
the legends in Italian, if you please— 
they carry with them a novel and de- 
lightful atmosphere. 


Supercalzini socks 
are made in Italy by 
white coiffed Italian 
/ maidens supervised by 
nuns. The finest Sak- 
els yarn is employed, 
to which the Italian 


ARWOOD 


water gives a silken luster. The 
yarn is used four ply instead of 
two, which makes the little socks 
more absorbent, and because of the 
added firmness this gives them, holds 
them in place more snugly on active 
little legs. They are actually knit in 


half sizes and not boarded up and — 


down as is frequently the case. 


The socks are ingrain and for the 
yarn Indenthrein vegetable dyes are 
used, so that, for all the exquisite 
delicacy of their colorings, the socks 
may be boiled—they may be sent to 
the ordinary laundry without fear of 
injury. 

The result of all this care is quality 
which is not shamed by the fineness 


of the baby skin against which they 


are worn. The outstanding charm of 
the little socks, however, is their pat- 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must 
of necessity be general and 


of fairly wide scope. 


The reactions of our read- 
ers and their inquiries indi- 
cate that each has his own 
style problem, peculiar to 
himself. 


We want to help you. We 
are glad to answer specific 
style questions. There is no 
charge. Write to: 


HARWOOD 
40 East Street 
New York, N. Y. 


KNITGOODS STYLIST 


terns. Each one is worked out by 


_ Mr. Mojo himself with taste and im- 
agination which “shines like a good 


deed in a wicked world.” There is, 
for instance, “Dresden China,” a 
fragile flower pattern which we have 
reproduced on this page, “Music,” a 


- little lullaby of notes worked out in 


Jacquard effect—as are all the de- 
signs—about the garter top of deli- 
cately toned stocking, “Cubist,” a 
very smart little pattern in colorings 
which include that most difficult of 


all combinations to achieve, four 


_ Shades of blue in one sock, a very 
“nifty” pattern to appeal especially 


to the yachtsman of the future, con- 
sisting, not of the everlasting anchor, 
but of the overlooked and very dec- 
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orative wheel of his mythical craft; 
and the triumph of the collection, the 
“Ostrich,” this being the only bird in 
ornithology with sufficient height to 
submit, without unseemly distortion, 


to the stretching out process which 
occurs when the sock is drawn on a 
sturdy little leg. 


- If the height of art lies in the con- 
cealing of it, then the Se-Ling Hos- 
tery Company have been most suc- 
cessful in their Christmas packages. 
Each pair of stockings is wrapped in 
patterned paper with about the skill 
achieved by the ordinary careful pre- 
parer of Christmas packages on her 
home dining room table or bed. They 
are tagged just about as she tags 
them and accomplish a harmless de- 
ception which will certainly appeal to 
the tired Christmas shopper who does 
not wish to present a “store made” 
package but who feels that bundle 
wrapping is just one task too many 
for the busy holiday season. - 


* 
NON-RUN NEWS 


Non-Run is still the outstanding 
hosiery sensation, and the latest de- 
velopment is the stocking being made 
by the Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills. 
In this stocking one disadvantage of 


the previous types of Non-Run hose 
has been overcome—that is their 
somewha  tmesh-like 
Many women do not care for mesh 
stockings, especially for winter wear. 

For the Artcraft hose a runproof 
fabric has been used, cut and_.fitted 
in the leg and accompanied by a full- 
fashioned foot and welt. The fabric 
is about like that of a three or four 
thread chiffon stocking and it is al- 


most impossible to get a pick-thread 


in it—the ordinary start of so much 
stocking trouble. The Artcraft stock- 
ing, which was placed on the market 
November first, retails at the stand- 
ard non-run price, $1.35. 


NEW UNDER THE SUN 


Lastex, the wonder-yarn, described 
in the last issue of the Bulletin, is 
making its appearance in a new way 
in Jantzen bathing suits. This house 
has gotten out some very practical 
and appealing garments which are 


appearance. 
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quite revolutionary character. 
There is nothing in the very smart 
appearance of the suit to suggest that 
a surprise lurks in its fabric. But 
it does. 


The suits stretch both ways, and 
mold, support and improve a woman’s 
figure in a fashion which is going: to 
win a telling success on our southern 
beaches in a month or so and later on 
up north. They do away, of course, 
with all that bothersome business of 
the brassiere. 


Lastex gives these bathing suits all 
kinds of advantages. The fabric into 
which it has been introduced is much 


finer and softer than the knitted fab-. 


rics of other seasons and it is possible 
to get amazing new effects with it— 
dress goods patterns, heretofore im- 
possible, rough knit and tweed effects. 
You will note the latter in the gar- 
ment sketched on this page. 

The Lastex is unaffected in any 
way by salt water. The promoters 
of the Jantzen suits have on display 
in their sales rooms a garment which 
has been subjected to five thousand 
stretches under water by a stretching 
machine, equal to more than one sea- 
son’s wear, and it would take an ex- 
pert to tell it wasn’t brand new. 


The outlook for spring is gray, and 
if you are a Stylist, you are wonder- 
ing what to do about it. Well, here 
is a hint. With a gray costume, gray 
stockings are not nearly so attractive 
as a neutral shade, toning in with the 
accessories. The beiege should have 
a brown tone, if the accessories are 
to represent that supersmart combt- 
nation. If they are to be black or 
the costume ts to be entirely gray, 
then. the beige should be very neu- 
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tral. Every woman, however, ts not 
in possession of this sartorial secret, 
so you will have to have a gray stock- 
ing or two in your line also. 


FROM SUNNY SPAIN 


French women are exceedingly par- 
tial to lisle thread hosiery with strict- 
ly tailored costumes and for sports- 
wear. While this fashion has never 
been so widely accepted in America, 
Galatex, Inc., have proven that there 
is a definite market for fine grade 
hosiery of this type. 

In accordance with their policy of 
specializing in quality, this house is 
importing from Spain a forty-eight 
gauge hand twist lisle hose which is 
being very well received. Blooming- 
dale Brothers of New York, for in- 
stance, have been featuring this hose 
for about a year with excellent re- 
sults. It retails for a dollar and 
comes in staples and lovely pastel 
sports shades. With their customary 
promotional sense, Galatex show this 


stocking in their sales room in con- 
junction with the characteristic white 
duck sandal worn by the Spanish 
peasants. They are called “Alpar- 
gatas” and have woven hemp soles. 

As may be seen in the sketch which 
accompanies this article, the shoes 
have very smart lines and distinct 
fashion possibilities. 

These Spanish lisle stockings are 
also imported in out sizes, extra long 
and extra wide, knitted on a seven- 
teen-inch bar. The out sizes are 
fifty-one inch gauge. 
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_PERSONAL NEWS 


Estelle Lee has been promoted to second hand in spin- 
ning at the Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga. 


Meyer Edelman has resigned as sales manager of the 
Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., after serving in 
' that position for the past five years. 


J. A. Miller, president of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Alanta, Ga., was injured in an automobile accident last 
week, but is understood to be improving rapidly. 


A. Ashton, of New Bedford, Mass., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of weaving at the Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


QO. R. Johnson has resigned as superintendent of weav- 
ing at the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. He was 
formerly overseer weaving at the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, and will make his home in Greenville for the pres- 
ent. 


Friends of C. W. Causey, treasurer of the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., will learn with much regret of 
the death of his father, John Franklin Causey. Mr. Cau- 
sey, who was 73 years of age, died Tuesday. 


Erskine E. Boyce, of Gastonia, has been granted a 
patent on a sewing machine for making tufted and loop- 
ed rugs, it is reported by Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney 
of Charlotte. 


LaFayette Holt, of Burlington, N. C., has secured a 
patent on a yarn supporting beam whereby packages of 
yarn are stacked on perforated pipes, the ends of which 
are secured on hollow head members and the dye is forced 
through the pipes and through the yarn. The patent is 
reported by Paul B. Eaton, attorney, of Charlotte. 


Stevenson & Burgess 


A- partnership for the handling of mill supplies has 
been formed by T. B. Stevenson, 501 N. College St., 
Charlotte, N. C., and C. A. Burgess, 108 Jones Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Stevenson was one of the best known cotton mill 
superintendents, being for a long period at Langley, S, 
C., and later at Henrietta, N. C. 

C. A. Burgess was for more than 30 years with the 
American Moistening Company and has a very extensive 
acquaintance with mill men. 

Both are men of ability and experience and have a 
very large circle of friends. 

They are handling belting, loom harness and strapping, 
picker sticks and wooden supplies for looms, crayons, 
brooms, fibre and wood spools, clearer rolls, speeder and 
spinning bobbins. 


Plans for N. C. Meeting 


The meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


of North Carolina, at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, on — 


November 17 and 18, will be informal in character and 
devoted mainly to a discussion of the cotton manufactur- 
ers’ most immediate problems. 

The board of directors will meet on the morning of the 
17th. The afternoon will be devoted to golf. The an- 
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nual banquet will be held that evening. The principal 
speaker at the banquet will be Senator J. W. Bailey, of 
North Carolina. Mr. Bailey’s subject has not been an- 
nounced, but it is expected that he will discuss some 
questions affecting econqmy in government. 


The regular business session will be held Friday morn- 
ing and will be featured by a round table discussion of a 
number of important matters. Among the guests expect- 
ed for this session is George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The several sessions will be presided over by Kemp P. 
Lewis, president of the Association. 


Egyptian Cotton Expert Gives Talks To 
Textile Students 


S. G. Tsamis of Cairo, Egypt, specialist in cotton pro- 


duction and in different phases of marketing Egyptian | 


cotton, will give several 
talks during the school 
session to the students 
of the Clemson Textile 
Department. Mr. Tsa- 
mis, a native Egyptian, 
is now taking special 
work in the technique of 
cotton manufacture at 
the Clemson Textile De- 
partment. 

Mr. Tsamis has trav- 
eled and studied in 
France, Italy, Switzer- 


He is a graduate of the 
Higher School of Agri- 
culture, Giza, Egypt: 
has taken special work 
in Ecoled Agriculture, 


and Institute Agricole 

de Fridbourg, Switzer- 

land. His commercial activities include service as gen- 

eral representative of three Egyptian cotton . shipping 

firms in France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Tche- 

choslovakia; connection with the extension service of 
Egyptian Pima cotton, and cotton agent in Liverpool. 

The lectures of Mr. Tsamis to the Clemson textile stu- 

dents will deal with different phases of cotton production 
in Egypt and general marketing conditions in Europe. 


Textile Export Gain 


Washington.—While textile exports from the United 
States in the first nine months of 1932 maintained ap- 
proximately the same level as in the corresponding period 
of 1931, imports of textiles into this country in the nine- 
month period of the current year declined 40 per cent, 
according to the Commerce Department’s textile divi- 
sion. 


Crop Estimate is 11,947,000 Bales 


A cotton crop of 11,947,000 bales was forecast by the 
government crop reporting board in its estimate announc- 
ed Wednesday. This figure is an increase of 522,000 
bales over the estimate of October 8th. 


land, Austria, Tchecho- 
slovakia, and England. 


Montpellier, France, and 
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The Lubrication Ball and 
Roller Bearings 


BY K. A. NEWMAN 
The Houghton Research Staff. 


HE main difficulty in making definite recommenda- 

tions for the lubrication of anti-friction bearings is 

that in any industrial plant operating a few hun- 

dred ball bearings there will be found ten or twenty dif- 
ferent ball bearing lubrication problems. 


The mechanical factors which are variable and which 
have a decided effect, not only on the choice of the lubri- 
cant but on the performance of that lubricant as well, are 
as follows: 


1. Size. 
2. Load. 
3. Speed. 


4. Operating temperatures. 
5. Design of bearing housing. 


The housings of ball or roller bearings vary in con- 
struction, depending on the maker, and in general it is 
this feature which predetermines whether oil or grease 
shall be used as a lubricant. If ball and roller bearings 
were so designed that oil could be used as a lubricant, it 
is our belief that 75 per cent of the lubrication problems 
on these bearings would be entirely eliminated. 


This step, however, would add considerably to the cost 
of production and, therefore, is considered impracticable. 
There is no doubt, however, that the highest lubrication 
efficiency is attained in bearings designed for oil lubrica- 
tion. The reason is simple: oil naturally creates less fluid 
friction to offer resistance to the motion of the rolling 
and sliding part. The use of grease must result in more 
fluid friction than does the use of oil, no matter how 
perfect its construction. © 


Operating temperatures play a tremendously import- 
ant part in choosing a lubricant, since the viscosity of oil 
and the body or consistency of grease decrease rapidly 
under the influence of heat. Changes in operating tem- 
peratures result from two sources: 


1. Induced heat. 
2. . Frictional heat. 


Induced heat is that which is generated from some 
source other than the bearing, and is transmitted’ to the 
bearing either along the shaft, through the casing or by 
the surrounding air. Induced heat includes temperatures 
either above or below the normal prevailing room tem- 
perature: that is, it may add heat to the bearing or ex- 
tract heat from it. Thus an operating temperature of 
30° F. can be caused by induced heat just as readily as 
a temperature of 250° F. 


One of the main causes of faulty lubrication of anti- 
friction bearings is the practice of using one lubricant 
for all the ball and roller bearings in the plant, regardless 
of temperatures or operating conditions. Wide experi- 
ence enables the lubrication engineer to make degnite 
recommendations for any set of operating conditions. 
Such a list is featured later in this article. The adoption 
of this chart in its entirety may not be feasible in many 
plants, but a compromise or standard lubrication practice 
chart can be compiled using this as a guide. 


Errect oF HicGH TEMPERATURE ON GREASES 


High operating temperatures cause grease to become 
softer in consistency. Ordinary greases are composed of 
a soap filler which has been combined with a light-bodied 
mineral oil by mechanical agitation under heat. The 
proportions of oil and soap are varied to produce the 
consistency required in the finished product. The heat 
and centrifugal action met with in operation tend to 
separate these component parts. On shutting down the 
machine, all of the oil released,from the filler will not be 
taken up again, especially since the stirring action of the 
rotating balls or rollers has ceased. ‘This condition is 
known as “bleeding’’ or “separation.” 

Continued bleeding over a period of time will cause an 
excess of oil to be thrown out of the bearing by centrif- 
ugal force, leaving behind a mass of soap which gradually 
becomes drier and drier until it has no lubricating prop- 
erties at all. In addition, this dry soap is an abrasive, 
and, therefore, promotes wear. 

Hardening or drying of a grease is often accompanied 
by rancidity and by a rapid increase in the free fatty 
acid content of the soap filler which causes etching, pit- 
ting and corrosion. However, this can be overcome by 
the use of quality greases, which will not deteriorate with 
age. 

Water, which enters into the saponification process of 
making the soap must be completely eliminated from the 
finished product, since its presence will cause hydrolysis, 
resulting in rapid decomposition of the grease and a rapid 
increase in the free fatty acid content. 

Of course, the ideal grease would be one that contained 
absolutely no soap or other fillers but was all lubricant. 
Soap is not an efficient lubricant, hence the higher the 
percentage of soap in a grease, the lower its lubricating 
efficiency. 

The average grease contains from 20 to 35 per cent of 
soap or filler depending upon the consistency of the 
grease. 

The problem of developing greases containing the low- 
est possible percentage of filler has been the subject of 
intensive research. The success is evidenced by the fact 
that recently developed ball bearing greases contain from 
2 to 5 per cent of filler—about one-tenth the amount used. 
in ordinary greases. 

Greases are usually mechanical mixtures of soap, resin 
and light mineral oils agitated at high temperatures. Heat 
assists in their formation and heat in service results in 
their destruction. These new anti-friction bearing greases 
are not merely mechanical mixtures. Their ingredients 
are combined in colloidal form and form an absolutely 
stable mixture which cannot separate in service. The 
great reduction in the percentage of soap content gives 
these greases many interesting advantages over the usual 
type of grease lubricant. They cannot harden or separate 
either in storage or in service, thus they will never leave 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Knitwear Industrial Exposition 


For the first time in the history of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Industry, the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion will hold an exposition at the Grand Central .Palace, 
New York City, week of February 13-17, 1933, concur- 
rently with their annual convention. 


The exhibits will consist of machinery, yarns, dyes, 
needles. trimmings, buttons, containers and many other 
items used in producing knitted outerwear. 

New York City, the center of the Knitted Outerwear 
‘Industry, is visited annually at this time of the year by 


buyers from every section of the country. An exhibit at — 


this Exposition affords the allied trades supplying these 
various items to the knitted outerwear manufacturers, a 


wonderful opportunity, never before possible, to contact. 


their customers and prospects under most favorable con- 
ditions, as all knitted outerwear manufacturers will be 
invited to attend the exposition and convention. 

Sidney Korsenik, secretary of Nattional Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, is arranging an interesting and instruc- 
tive program for the convention. 


To Discuss Childrens Hose 


The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers will hold its special conference on chil- 
dren’s goods and infants’ anklets on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 16, a week later than had been tentatively scheduled, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Setting the date a week later was necessitated by the 
intervention of election day, which would prevent a num- 
ber of mill men from attending. 


Patent On Elastic in Foot 


A new hose patent has just been granted the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, Inc., by the U. S. Patent Office, 
involving an elastic section in the foot portion, when the 
latter is constructed of a material heavier than the leg. 

In knit hosiery having a foot portion of heavier mate- 
rial than the main portion, the improvement which com- 
prises providing a portion of the sole intermediate the 
heel and toe thereof with a narrow transverse elastic sec- 
tion comprising fiber-covered rubber threads forming an 
integral part of said foot portion. 


60-Gauge Hosiery Now On Sale 


As a result of experiments over a period of 18 months 
in this country, the new 60-gauge hosiery, the finest said 
ever to have been produced here, is being offered for sale 
by Lord & Taylor, New York. The product, made on 
German machines, is manufactured by the Oakbrook 
Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa. 

The 60-gauge stocking is of a two-strand construction. 
The initial retail price is $1.95 a pair. 

Only one set of machines is said to be located in this 
country turning out this type of hosiery. 
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New Tubular Finishing Machine 


Development of a new tubular steaming, tentering and 
finishing machine for tubular knit fabrics is announced 
by Kasanof Tubular Machines, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The machine, it is claimed, may be used for finishing 


fabrics made of all textile fibers and combinations there- ' 


of, and is described as a radical departure from present 
methods of steaming, tentering and finishing knit fabrics. 

Any desired type of finish may be obtained, it is stated, 
and a particular point is made of the claim that stripes 
in the fabric are finished absolutely straight, and that all 
patterns are kept true and accurate. 


The new machine allows for the finishing of fabric to 
the original dimension as knitted, or shrinkage or stretch- 
ing the fabric as desired. Fabrics are steamed, entered 
and finished in one operation; the process used assists in 
permanently setting the dye in the fabric and brings out 
the brilliance of the colors ,it is stated. 


Many economies in operation are claimed for the new 
machine, including savings in steam, labor, power, time 
and floor space. ‘The machine can be operated on one 


floor, but where two floors are available handling of the 


fabric is facilitated. 


New Knitting Devices Patents 


Latest patents granted by the U. S. Patent Office to 
the knit goods field cover machines, attachments, shaping 
and drying forms and knitting needles. They are as 
follows: 

To Karl Richard Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Ger- 
many, on a straight knitting machine attachment. The 
claim reads: : 

“In a straight knitting machine the combination of a 
gallows, hangers attached thereto and a welt hook bar 
detachably supported in idle position by said hangers 
with its welt hooks facing toward and close to the bar for 
protection of the hooks.” 

To Robert Kirkland Mills, Sherwood, England, on a 
knitting needle. The first claim reads: 


‘‘A knitting needle comprising a shank, a hook on said 


_ shank, a plurality of pivoted latches spaced one . below 


the other on the same side of said shank, adjacent latches 
being adapted to engage or overlap at their tips when 
extending in opposite directions, and a parallel or sub-_ 
stantially parallel space being provided between the back 
of a fully opened or lowered latch and the needle shank 


for freely accommodating a thread laid on said shank.” 


To Bernard Hertan, Brooklyn, N. Y., on a spring knit- 
ting needle. One of the claims: 

“A spring knitting needle of the class described, com- 
prising a steam and a beard coextensive therewith and 
substantially parallel thereto; said beard containing com- 
bined thread holding and presser engaging means; said 
means consisting of inwardly projecting portions adapted | 
to hold a thread positioned between the stem and beard 
against downward movement, and a recessed portion 
adapted to receive the contacting portion of a suitably 

(Continued om Page 24) 
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aie the Users of PAPER CR CARRI ERS... 


‘CONES: BES-CORES-UNDER-CLEARERS- BOBBINS-DYEING TUBES-SPOOLS 


AGENTS 
MILL EXECUTIVES | 


OVER 300 ITEMS 
DETAILED AND 
DESCRIBED 


than just a catalog— 


SONOCO has published a study of paper carriers, covering 
not only complete descriptions and specifications, but tech- 
nical information on how to order and specific suggestions 
regarding the many and varied uses for which the several 
hundred items listed are best adapted. 


The items described cover cones, tubes, cores, dyeing tubes, 
bottle bobbins, spools, underclearer rolls, roving cans, cork 
cots, electrical tubes, horns, ice cream cans, drug cans, 
megaphones, mailing tubes and gaskets. 


While this edition of Sonoco Products is limited, we are 
anxious to furnish a copy to every user, large or small, in 
the textile industry, and to such other interested parties 
whom we might be able to serve. May we suggest that 
you send for your copy 7 by signing and mailing 
the coupon. 


Sonoco Propucts Go. Hartsville, C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We shall be interested in receiving a copy of your 
catalog entitled Sonoco Products. | 
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The Passing of Herbert Hoover 


The defeat of Herbert Hoover was the result 
of the depression. 


When people are in distress they look around 
_for some one upon whom to fix the blame and 
some one to punish, and Herbert Hoover as the 
titular head of the Government was in position 
to receive the blow. 


Mr. Hoover is a man of abitity a and high char- 
acter and he did his best to bring the country 


out of a depression for which he was not to. 


blame but he found it an impossible task. 


There can be no denial of the fact that Mr. 
Hoover made mistakes but most of his oppo- 
nents give him credit for sincerity and patriot- 
ism and attribute his errors to the fact that he 
was trained as an engineer and lacked experi- 
ence as a politician. 

Much has been said in recent years about the 
need of placing business men in charge of gov- 
ernment but we have about reached the conclu- 
sion that in conducting the government of a city, 
a State or a Nation a politician or man experi- 
enced in politics will produce the best results. 

With the engineer’s desire for research Mr. 
Hoover attempted to handle many of the Na- 
tion’s problems by appointing commissions 
rather than having the decisions made by him- 
self and his cabinet. 


Mr. Hoover can look back upon the past four 


years with a clear conscience and his only regret » 


need be that his efforts in behalf of his country- 
men were not productive of greater results. 


We have never been greatly impressed with 
the ability of Franklin D. Roosevelt but, like 
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Herbert Hoover, he is recognized as a honest and 
patriotic citizen. 
The Roosevelt family has a record of accom- 


plishments and his mother, a Delano, came from 


a race of strong and conservative people. 


‘Should Franklin D. Roosevelt surround him- — 
self with a cabinet of strong men, as is generally 
expected, the country will have nothing to fear. 

His weakest point is the support given him by 
William Randolph Hearst, one of the most de- | 
spicable men in American life, but it is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Roosevelt will be greatly: in- 
fluenced by a man of that type. 


We do not share the fear of many that the 
tariff will be greatly reduced or a flood of for- 
eign made goods admitted. 


There will be some adjustments, of course, 


because it is recognized that the present tariff 


went to an’ extreme at some points, but the 
Roosevelt administration will be vitally interest- 
ed in getting American workmen back into fac- 
tories and will know that any great increase in 
the volume of imported goods, will mean a con- 
tinuation of idleness in the United States. 
From one standpoint the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt is admitted by many staunch Repub- 


licans as being fortunate. 


As the result of depression plus organized 
propaganda, there has been built up in this coun- 
try a large group of radicals who are now affil- 
iated with socialists, communists and other sub- 
versive forces or are inclined in those directions. 

The election of Mr. Hoover would have been 
considered by the radicals as a flat denial of 
their contentions and serious disturbances might 


have occurred. 


The election of Mr. Roosevelt will be consid- 
ered by many of the radicals, the milder ones, 
at least, somewhat in the nature of a victory for 
them and they will be willing to await develop- 
ments and as conditions improve they will for- 
get their radicalism. 

It is distressing to some to see a public ser- 
vant, who has labored energetically and faith- 
fully to bring back prosperity and happiness to 
the people, go down but it must be recognized 
that the “pay-off” of the public is upon the basis 
of accomplishments, not efforts. | 

.Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be President of 
the United States for four years from next 
March and it is to him and his cabinet and his 
Congress that the people of this country must 
look. 

No matter what a citizen’s political affilia- 
tions may have been, the fact remains that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be his President and 
it is behind him that we must progress towards 
a new and more prosperous day. 
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Aside from the possible, but improbable, in- 


fluence of William Randolph Hearst, we see 


nothing to fear. We certainly see no reason to 
anticipate any material reduction in our tariff 
protection. 


A Surprising Cotton Yield 


The November 9th Government report placed 
the 1932 yield at 11,947,000, which is a lint 
yield of 156.2 pounds per acre, and there is no 
reason to question the accuracy of the report. 

_- The surprising item is the lint yield‘per acre. 

Eliminating the abnormal yield of 1931 the 
lint yield per acre in recent years has been: 


_.. 154.5 pounds 


Records show that the use of fertilizer this 
year was by far the smallest of recent years and 
the growing season has not been unusually fa- 
vorable but the lint yield per acre is 156.6 or 
greater than any recent year except 1931. 

The only bullish factor in the report was that 
9,245,000 bales had been ginned prior to No- 
vember Ist and therefore only a small amount 
is yet to come upon the market. | 


Professor Ericson Speaks 


A few days before the election Prof. E. E. 
Ericson, of the University of North Carolina, 
conducted a meeting of Socialists in Gerrard 
Hall at the University and a report of the meet- 
ing said: 

Sketching briefly the uphill struggle of the Socialist 
party in this State against. anti-radical movements, the 
speaker (Prof. E. E. Erickson) charged that David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, succeeded in hav- 
ing Carl Taylor, of State College, discharged, ostensibly 
on the grounds of economy, but actually for radicalism. 
He stated that Clark offered financial inducement to per- 
sons in Chapel Hill who would give him information as 
to professors here connected with radical movements. 


Professor Ericson, while drawing his salary 


from funds provided by-the people of North Car- 


olina, conducted a campaign for the Socialist 
party which seeks the overthrow of our govern- 
ment. He gathered students into Gerrard Hall 
which ‘is owned by the citizens of North Caro- 
lina and sought to make Socialists out of them 
About one year ago we did attempt to secure 
a list of the professors at the University of 
North Carolina, N. C. State College and Duke 
University who were members of the League for 
Industrial Democracy which has for its motto 
“Production for Use But Not for Profit.” 
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We addressed letters to the League for Indus- 


trial Democracy at each of the institutions, ask- 


ing for a list of its members, or even a list of 
the officers, but only received a reply from.Duke 
University. ‘They referred us to national héad- 
quarters in New York but no reply was received 
to our request sent there. 

Although it was known. that there was an ac- 
tive chapter of the League for. Industrial De- 
mocracy at the University of North Carolina, 
they were unwilling to give even the names of 
their officers. 

Receiving, about that time, a letter from one 
of the editors of Contempo, we did offer to pay 
him for a list of the members or officers of the | 
local League for Industrial Democracy and that 
offer still stands good. 


An Industrial Tragedy 


We notice, in a Massachusetts newspaper, an 
account of the efforts to sell the building for- 
merly occupied by the’ Dwight Manufacturing 
Company at Chicopee, Mass. 

The description of the buildings is given as 
follows: 

The property consists of four up-to-date manufactur- 
ing units, according to an advertising circular, and has all 
the conveniences of elevators, electric wiring and steam 
heat. Mill No. 1 is 545 ‘feet by 113 feet and has five 
floors of 62,000 square feet each, a total area of 310,000 
square feet; Mill No. 2 is 373 feet by 70 feet, with five 
floors of 24,600 square feet each, a total area of 123,000 
square feet; Mill No. 3 is 163: feet by 110 feet and has 
five floors of 18,000 square feet, a total area of 90,000 
square feet, and Weave Shed No. 8, has two floors of 
63,000 square feet each, a total of 126,000 square feet. 

Other extracts from the notice say: 


Formerly several thousands of people were employed 
in this plant, whose aggregate wages annually amounted 
to over $1,000,000. 

Plenty of skilled high-grade labor is available in this 
section for almost any form of manufacturing. 

The loss of a payroll of over $1,000,000 an- 
nually and the throwing out of employment of 
thousands of textile employees is a tragedy the 
like of which has been witnessed many times in 
Massachusetts during the past five years. 


Massachusetts enacted an eight-hour law 
when there was no legitimate reason for same 
and labor unions under the domination of pro- 
fessional organizers and strike leaders kept the 
cotton mills of that State in constant turmoil | 
and made operations irregular. 


The machinery which the Dwight Manufac- 
turing Company formerly operated at Chicopee 
was not moved to the South but to New Hamp- 
shire, where there is a 54-hour law and where 
labor unions have not been encouraged, to the 
same extent, as in Massachusetts. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. . 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


GARLAND 


PICKERS and 


LOOM HARNESSES 


Business Stationery 
Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 


Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


November 10, 1932 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Inauguration of a three-day 
week schedule at the Charlottesville Woolen Mills, Char- 
lottesville, Va., as rapidly as the various departments can 
be got into production, has been announced by the man- 
agement. The mill has been shut down for several 
months. A full force will be employed. 


EpGEFIeELp, S. C.—The Kendall Company, Addison 
plant, which ‘manufactures surgical gauze, it is officially 
announced, within a short time will install new equipment 
which will make the Addison plant one of the best 
equipped in the State. T. A. Hightower is superintend- 


ent of the division. 


Fries, VA.—Washington Mills Company, manufactur- 


ers of sheetings and drills, is now on a 55-hour day time 
and night schedule. All of the machinery runs during the 
day time schedule, and most of it at night. This industry 
has not curtailed much in five years. J. W. Bolton is 
superintendent. 


Lake CHARLES, La.—Bagging for Southern cotton 
growers, pockets for the Southwest and California rice 
grower, bags for the cane planter in the Louisiana sugar 
bowl, bags for cotton oil mills, and burlap bags for varied 
uses will be manufactured by the Redman Bag & Bag- 
ging Co., a $40,000 importing and manufacturing firm, 
starting operations here. | 3 


York, S. C—The Lockmore Cotton Mill at York and 
the Wymojo Yarn Mills, of Rock Hill, will be merged 
into one corporation to be known as Textiles, Inc., at a 
meeting to be held in York, November 22. 


The new corporation is formed by the same interests 
that formed Textiles, Inc., at Gastonia, N. C., recently. 
The two South Carolina plants were not included in the 
controlled by Textiles, Inc. formation some time ago 
because they are located in another State and a separate 
organization was therefore required. 


Concorp, N. C-——-The Mount Pleasant Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., a new textile concern, has started operations in the 
old Foil building at Mount Pleasant. Officials of the new 
corporation include Paul Foil, president; L. E. Foil, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and B. F. Stewart, general manager 
and superintendent. The plant is equipped with fifty- 
four machines and has a daily capacity of 340 dozen 
pairs of hose. Products manufactured include cotton, 
silk and rayon hose, and also fine woolen hosiery. At 
present the plant is operating only part time. However, 
it is expected that full-time operation will come within 


the next few weeks. Twenty-six persons are now em- 


ployed. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of Spartan Mills, held here, B. M. 
Montgomery was re-elected president; Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, treasurer; George H. Cornelson, assistant treas- 
urer, and E. M. Mathews, secretary. 

Members of the board of directors are: H. A. Hatch 
and G. H. Milliken, of New York; B. M. Montgomery, 


W. 5. Montgomery, and V. M. Montgomery and W. J. 
Britton. 
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MILL ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Piedmont Shirt Company, of 
Greenville, headed by Shepherd Saltzman, has secured 
larger quarters in the building on East Court street for- 
merly occupied by the American Cigar Company, and 


will very greatly increase its equipment, personnel and 


output. 

This company, which began business slightly more than 
four years ago with 25 machines and 35 employees, will 
install a total of 220 machines in its new quarters and 
will employ approximately 300 persons. The daily out- 
put will be about 500 dozen shirts. 


~Rocxincuam, N. C.—Hannah Pickett Manufacturing 
Company and Entwistle No. 1 Mills have changed their 
working hours to provide for a shutdown of all mill ma- 
chinery for the noon dinner hour. This was one of the 
requests made by employees during the recent strike at 
the mills, but was refused by the mill management at the 
time the mills reopened. oe 

The mills are now working on a 55-hour week sched- 
ule. Entwistle Mill No. 2 is now working around 175 
operatives as compared with 75 a month or so ago. This 


mill is at East Rockingham and was formerly known as 
Roberdel No. 2. 


Cuar.Lotte, N. C.—Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, 
Inc., has been appointed sole selling agent for the prod- 
ucts of the Highland Park Manufacturing Company, of 
Charlotte, and the Cornelius Cotton Mills, of Cornelius, 
N, C. 

The firm of Haywood, Mackay & Valentine was or- 
ganized on January 1, 1930, to continue the business of 
the T. Holt Haywood Department of Fred’k Vietor & 
Achelis, Inc, Steady growth has been noted, with the 
addition of several large groups of mills, including the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, of Columbus, Ga., and the Daco- 
tah Cotton Mills, of Lexington, N. C., and now the im- 
portant mills mentioned above. 


Lincotnton, N. C.—The Carter Mills No. 1, here, 
and the Carter Mills No. 2, Taylorsville, which have 
heretofore not been corporations, have taken out char- 
ters. 


Carter Mills No, 1, Inc. Principal office Lincolnton, 
N. C. To manufacture and deal in. all kinds of textile 


fabrics. Authorized capital stock 1,000 shares of no par - 


value. Subscribed stock 4 shares, by A. B. Carter, A. 
Dewey Carter, E. S. Kempton and E. H. Gregg, of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

‘Carter Mills No. 2, Inc. Principal office Taylorsville; 
N. C. To manufacture and sell all kinds of textiles. 
Authorized capital stock 1,000 shares of no par value. 
Subscribed stock 4 shares, by A. B. Carter, A. Dewey 


Carter, E. 5. Kempton and E. H. Gregg, of Gastonia, 


Print Cloth Mills To Form Group 


Spartanburg, S. C.—At a meeting of print cloth and 
narrow sheeting manufacturers held here, attended by 
more than twenty-five mill executives, representing 45,- 
378 looms, problems of peculiar interest to the industry 
were discussed and plans were made. to. perfect. further 
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AN INEXPENSIVE 
WAY to increase output, reduce 


seconds and maintain quality .. . 
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| oe in many leading mills has proved defi- 
nitely that Cooper Hewitt light is in a class by itself 
when it comes to textile operations. Records of accom- 
plishment speak louder than words, especially these 
days—and any one of our representatives will gladly 
show you indisputable data which may mean the sav- 
ing of many dollars in your own mill. 

In the meantime remember this: an adequate in- 
stallation of Cooper Hewitts in your mill will enable 
every operative, with normal eyesight, to see objects 
as if they were magnified. Weavers, loom fixers and 
operatives in your spinning, winding, warping and 
other departments thus are given a tool which will help 
them to set up new standards of efficiency. 


If you are responsible for the lighting of a textile 
mill, let us tell you how economical Cooper Hewitt il- 
lumination really is. In some mills, the complete in- 
stallation pays for itself in two years. General Electric 


Vapor Lamp Co., 855 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


736A Copr. 1982, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


ONILHOIT 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


444-4 


organization of this group, according to announcement of 
William D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, Macon, Ga., who presided. 


Chairman Anderson appointed two committees, one to 
confer with mill executives and managers, the other to 


confer with selling agents. The mill men’s committee 
consists of J. Choice Evins, president of the Clifton 
Mills; C. M. Bailey, head of Lydia Mills, Clinton; L. O. 
Black, of Balfour Mills, Hendersonville; Marshall Orr,. 
of Orr Mills, Anderson; E. W. Johnston, of Woodside 
Mills, Greenville. 


The committee to canvass selling agents is composed 
of Willard Baldwin, of Woodward-Baldwin Company: 
G. H. Milliken, of Deering-Milliken Company, and Da- 
vid Jennings, of J. P. Stevens & Co. 


_ ‘The new organization in process of formation, name for 
which has not been decided upon, is for the purpose of 
forming an association of mills manulacturing print cloth 
construction. 


Both committees will report to Chairman Anderson 
after making a thorough canvass in their respective fields, 
and the chairman is authorized to call the two commit- 
tees together at some near future date. 


_At the meeting its promoters had 3,000 looms repre- 
sented, in addition to the number represented by those 
in attendance, according to announcement. It was also 
stated that the proposed organization is separate and dis- 
tinct from any other in textiles. 


Cotton Carryover Smaller 


Atlanta, Ga.—For the first time in four years the cot- 
ton carryover.on July 31, 1933, promises. to be smaller: 
than on the same date a year before, Carl Williams, of 
the Federal Farm Board, said here. 


He made the prediction in outlining the speech he - 


planned to make at a luncheon meeting of the Southern 
Agricultural Outlook Conference. 


Acreage has been reduced in this country to a “normal 
production basis,’ he said, and granted even a slow re- 
turn to normal business conditions over the world, in- 
creased demand wil leventually eat up the existing sur- 

plus. 


people. 
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Williams emphasized, however, that he would not rec- 
ommend any increase in acreage. He said the acreage 
in cultivation this year, reduced approximately 10 per 
cent from last year, would be all the market could stand 
at least for several years. 


Such conferences as the one at which he spoke, he said, 
from the basis of the only hope of the farmer for ration- 
ally planned planting, and the sole guidance for agencies 
of government in working for farm prosperity. 


The meeting gathered experts of State agriculture .de- 
partments, educational institutions and experiment sta- 
tions of eleven Southern States to confer with officials of 
the United States Department of Agriculture on the pros- 
pects for the coming year in agriculture. — 


Farm credits and the demand for farm products were 
discussed in executive session this morning. A statement 
outlining the views expressed was being prepared to be 
issued this afternoon. 


Heretofore, said Williams, farmers always have plan- 
ned their planting in terms of the market situation they 
encountered last year but “if they are to be successful, 
they must plant in terms of next fall’s probable condi- 
tions.” 


“The farmer,” he added, ‘can’t answer the question of 


what next fall ‘will bring for himself. The Department 
of Agriculture, the colleges, and the farm board, with 
their resources of research and information can do it. 
We are doing it here. Our job is to educate the educa- 
tors—the county agents and others interested in agricul- 
ture—so that they may pass the information on to their 
We are giving them the results of research work 
in national and world markets since last year.” 


He said results achieved by such meetings as this had 
been “‘very show but good.” He pointed to this year’s 
cotton acreage reduction as “undoubtedly the result of 
information passed on to the farmers in such confer- 
ences.”’ 


LOOMS FOR SALE 


202—44” Model ‘‘K’’ Draper Looms, 1923. Belt ‘drive, worm 
take-up, friction let-off, 4 bank stop motion, 6 hi arness 
Lacey top. 92 with Midge ‘t feelers. 200 with Intermit- 
tent feelers. 

166——40” Draper Model “K’’ Looms, 1916. above only 
equipped with double arches and 20 harness dobbies. 

100—Draper Model ‘‘E”* Looms, 44” Cloth. Perfect operating 
condition 2 harness work, Roper let-off, 3 bank stop 
motion, belt drive at $12.00 each loaded, 


GEORGE D. FLYNN, JR. 
29 Troy St., Fall River, Mass. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


. 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 
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Master Mechanics Meet At Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 10) | 


your ground, it will be much better. Do that three or 
four times a year. 

Mr. Gilliam: There was a case where I was called in 
because of trouble; one particular motor at the mill gave 
trouble all the time. As fast as they would repair it it 
would give trouble again. . It was in the old days. 1 
knew there was something unusual about that motor and 
made an investigation. I found the sprinkler pipe had 
come loose and was lying on the frame of the motor. We 
tacked that up, and they had no more trouble with that 
than with the rest of the motors. 

Chairman: Let’s go on: “What is the best method 
of handling light cost and maintenance in the village?”’ 

Cost oF LIGHT IN VILLAGE 


Mr. West: Meter all the houses, so they will cut out 


the two-hundred-watt bulbs and the ten-cent toasters. | 


We have reduced the power sixty per cent. 
for everything they use. 

We had the same experience, except the 
management decided to allow each consumer so much 
current per room per month and to charge for the excess 
over that. I believe a. four-room house or a five-room 
house is allowed 20 kilowatt hours a month. We cut our 
consumption in the village just about in half. As Mr. 
West said, it will eliminate all the big lamps and the ten- 
cent toasters and things like that. Our people liked it 
after they got used to economizing on it. 

Mr. C.: We put in meters and cut our consumption 
over half. 

Question: What do you charge? 

Mr. Iler: We charge six cents. 

Mr. Hewett: Two cents for electric ranges and five 
cents for lighting. 

Question: What arrangement have you made in your 
village to care for installing the meters? 

Mr. D.: We had some houses in our village where the 
lights ran up to $10 or $15 a month. After installing the 
meters it ran around $1.50 to $2.00 a month. 

Mr. Young: We borrowed a meter from the Duke 
Power Company to make a test. The first month we used 
18,000 kilowatts in the village. We have an officer who 
goes around, and he checked up on this thing. We 
brought it down in one month to 10,000; the next month 
to 8,000; and the third month to 5,000. 

Chairman McWhirter: Has anybody figured the cost 
of these meters and how long it would take to pay for 
them from the saving in power? | 

Mr. West: Our meters cost $7.75 apiece. Before we 
installed those meters, over the week-end the power from 
Saturday noon to Monday morning would run from 6,- 
000 to 8,000 kilowatt hours: and since the meters have 


Charge them 
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Victors for Uniformity 


| When you renew your = stock of 
any size or style of Victor Ringe Travelers, you are sure’ of 
getting IDENTICAL travelers. Uniform in weight, same 
degree of polish, accuracy -of circle, and same degree. of 
hardness. All this helps in uniform spinning. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. De 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E..... Atlanta, Ga. 
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SUPEKINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank, and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 
Town 


Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 

Cloth Room’ 
Dyer 

Recent changes: 


Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 


Shear Grinders . 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


GRINDING 
MACHINERY 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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been installed it runs from 800 to 1,000. If it runs that 
way all the time, all the year around, it would take only 
a few months to pay for a meter. 

Duties oF MASTER MECHANIC 

Chairman McWhirter: ' “What are the duties of the 
master mechanic in general?”’ That is the next question, 
and I am sure you can all talk on that. 

Mr. Iler: JI know the answer to that in a few words. 
Some years ago the representative of one of the textile 
publications asked me that question. I don’t know that 
I had ever been asked it before. 
to answer him in this way: “Our duties are to do every- 
thing that everybody else can not or will not do.” 

The meeting closed with short talks by several mem- 
bers on the value of the Southern Textile Association. 

It was voted to meet next in Charlotte. 


KNITTING TRADE NOTES 
(Continued from Page 16) : 


positioned presser and hold it against vertical move- 
ment.” 

To Frank W. Robinson, Reading, Pa., on a high splice 
attachment for circular knitting machines. One of the 
claims: 

“A circular hosiery knitting machine having needles 
and yarn supplying fingers including a high splice yarn 


finger in combination with means for bringing the high 


splice yarn finger and needles into and out of yarn en- 
gaging position, during round and round knitting, and 
means for gradually varying in different courses the num- 
ber of needles supplied with high splice yarn, up to ap- 
proximately a half circle of the needles, to thereby make 
the high splice tapering in configuration, with unknitted 
portions of the high splice yarn floated across the circle 
of needles at successive courses.”’ 

Patent on a knitting machine issued to Robert H. 
Lawson, Pawtucket, and Arthur N. Cloutier, ‘Lonsdale, 
R. I. The claim states: | 

‘A latch ring, yarn guides mounted therein, an opening 
for the yarn guides being provided in the latch ring, a 
bar slidable transversely across said opening, and adapt- 
ed to be yieldingly maintained in such position, said latch 
ring and bar being pivoted substantially coaxially, where- 


by when the latch ring swings away from the needle cyl- 


It camé into my mind 
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inder to any position desired, the bar may swing with it 
without being retracted from its position across the said 
opening in the latch ring.” 


Bibb Working Capital $6,079,918 


Macon, Ga.—Bibb Manufacturing Company closed 


_ its fiscal year August 31, 1932, with working capital of 


$6,079,918, and with current assets 16.4 times current 
liabilities. The company finished the year with a net 
profit of $133,570, after dedusting estimated taxes of 
$18,500 and approximate depreciation of $645,000. In 
the preceding fiscal year, Bibb reported net profit of 
$1,050,087. | 

Per share earnings for the last fiscal period were 67 
cents on 200,000 shares of common stock, against $4.52 
a share on the same number of shares a year ago. Sur- 
plus at the close of the year amounted to $3,366,940. 


Interwoven Orders Break Record 


The Interwoven Stocking Company booked orders for 
more dozens in October than in any one of the past 46 
months, according to John Wyckoff Mettler, president 
of the company. 


The October rise came after an increase in dozens in 
Setember of about 20 per cent over the same months of 


‘1931, he stated. 


Interwoven orders in dozens compared with October 
last year ran as follows: 

For immediate delivery, 4214 per cent over last Octo- 
ber, and for future delivery, 7314 per cent over October, 
1931. 


Mills Plan Bigger Payrolls 


Greenville, S$. C.—A plan through which mill men of 
the Piedmont section hope to put many unemployed back 
on the payrolls, co-operating with President Hoover’s 
share-the-work movement, is expected to begin taking 
shape soon at a conference between J. C .Self, of Green- 
wood, district chairman of the movement, and a newly- 
appointed committee composed of James P. Gossett, 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Friend 


It BOILS THIN 


means good running work 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


. penetrates the 
carries the weight into the 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Greenville; M. L. Smith, Laurens, and C. B. Hayes, of 
Lyman. 

The movement was brought forcefully before Green- 
ville manufacturers and others a few days ago with the 
visit here of Walter C. Teagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and national co-ordination 
chairman of the employment movement. When Mr. 
Teagle was called away, he left his co-worker, Mr. 


Pearce, here to present the plan to a group of men at a. 


called meeting, presided over by S. M. Beattie, of Pied- 
mont. 


Following Mr. Pearce’s remarks, Mr. Beattie’s com- 
mittee concluded that the best way to handle the situa- 
tion would be to appoint a committee to confer with Mr. 
Self with a view to creating ways and means for textile 
manufacturers in this section to put as many men to work 
as possible. 


The Lubrication of Ball and Roller Bearings 
(Continued from Page 15) 


a soap deposit in the bearing which may crystallize and 
- serve as an abrasive instead of a lubricant. 

In grease lubrication it is just as important to select 
the proper grade or consistency of grease as it is to use 
a high quality grease. The tables below have been pre- 
pared as a result of wide experience in lubricating anti- 
friction bearings in industrial equipment. They show the 
approximate viscosity of oil and consistency of greases 
to be used under any combination of loads, speeds and 
operating temperatures. Most operating engineers read- 
ily recognize the need of using different grades of oil to 
meet different operating conditions and would not think 
_ of using the same oil in a smal motor bearing that they 
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_ would use in a large bearing operating under heavy loads 


and possibly at elevated temperatures. It is not so well 
recognized that the same factor should be considered in» 
selecting grease. By checking your operating conditions 
against the tables below it will usually be found that two 
or possibly three different grades of grease should be 
available in order to ideally meet the grease lubrication 
requirements of all types of equipment. 


Ort RECOMMENDATIONS 


SAYBOLT Viscostty OF REecomMMENDED at 100° F. 


Operating Normal Loads Normal Loads Heavy Loads © 
Temp. °F. and Speeds and High Speeds Normal Speeds 
O- 32 100* 82* 100* 
33- 60 - 100* 82* 120* 
61- 95 160 
96-125 160 : 100 400 
126-150 530 400 700 
151-180 945 530 1500 
181 and over Steam Cyl. Oil 1500 Steam Cyl. Oil 


Note: *These oils should have a cold test of not less than 
35°F. 
GREASE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Operating Normal Loads Normal Loads Heavy Loads 
emp. °.F and Speeds High Speeds Normal Speeds 
° » ° 
a as as 
§ 3 5 5 
2 = = 
O- 30 Soft 150 ‘Soft 150 Soft 150 
31. 75 .« Sot 150 Soft 150 Soft 150 
76-100 Med 160 Med. 160 Med. 160 
110-150 Med. 250 Med. 250 Hard 300 
151-170 Hard 300 Hard 300 Extra 
Hard 350 
171 and over Steam Cyl. Oil Steam Cyl. Oil Hvy. Steam 
| Cyl. Oil 


Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 

Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commsssion — 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


“Clark’s 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms, Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
: By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill i and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of - average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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Rayon Industry Operating 
At 100 Per Cent 


The rayon yarn producing indus- 
try of the United States produced at 
the rate of 100 per cent of operating 
capacity during the month of Octo- 
ber as against 90 per cent of capacity 
in September, states the current issue 
of the “Textile Organon,’ published 
by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 
No slackening of demand is apparent 
at the present time, it is added. The 
volume of rayon shipments in Octo- 
ber showed little diminution from the 
high rates of September. The mar- 
ket at the present time is strong as 
yarn for spot delivery is generally 
not available. 

Regarding rayon prices for the 
near future, the publication states 
that it appears feasible that prices 
probably will not be raised before the 
first of the new year. With the cur- 
rent high rate of production and 
shipments, most rayon producers are 
probably able at least to break even, 
or even make a little money on their 
operations; the third quarter earn- 
ings statements of rayon producers. 
need not reflect disagreement with 


this statement because the first five 


or six weeks of the third quarter was 
a very lean period indeed for the pro- 
ducers as regards shipments and pro- 
duction. 

In connection with a survey made 
regarding the future of the rayon in- 
dustry the publication says: ‘The 
demand for rayon will continue ac- 
tive wel lon into 1933 at least, not 
only because of its own momentum, 
but also because of the favorable, 
Jateral assistance which will be given 
rayon by other branches of the tex- 
tile industry in the next three 
months.” 


Trend Toward | 
Quality Rayons 


The trend toward quality merchan- 
dise in the rayon field has become 
increasingly noticeable during. the 
past few weeks as is evidenced by the 


growing list of retailers who have 


stocked tested quality curtains, dra- 
peries and piece goods in expectation 
of the autumn consumer demand for 
quality goods, according to J. A. 
Spooner, merchandising director of 
The Viscose Company, sponsors of 
the Tested-Quality Control Plan. 
“Without the expense of maintain- 
ing their own laboratory, but merely 
by choosing tested fabrics from §li- 
censees under the plan,” Mr. Spooner 
stated, “retail stores can now answer 
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Where a —. appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 
American Moistening Co. 


Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 35 
Bahnson Co. ] 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne, Servmser Co. 2 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Ine. — 
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Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Campbell, John & Co. — 
Celanese C orp. of America _ 
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Clark Publishing Co. 36 
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Durene Association 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile De vice Ss, Inc. 36 


Hotel Edison . — 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. -- 
Enka, American 
Fidelity Machine Co. — 
Flynn, Geo. D., Jr. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process. Co. 


Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dvestuff C ‘orp. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp ‘Co. 
(7ill Leather Co. 
Goodyear Tire Co. 
Graton & Knight Co —_ 
Greenville Belting Co. 


Halton's, Thomas Sons 
Hart Core, . 
Hermas Machine Co. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, 
Houghton,. E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Inc. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Johnson, Chas. B. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc.. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos, Inc., The 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 

Mauney..Steel Co. 
Merrow Machine Co, . 
Morton Machine Works _.. 
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Nationa Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Nichols, David & Co. 

Oakite Products, Ine. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Roy, & Son 
Royle, John & Sons 
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Saco-Lowell Shops - 
Seydel-Woolley Co. —_- 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 
Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works _........ 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Sonoco Products 

Southern. Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer. Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc... na 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co... 
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U. 8 Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Victor Ring Trave ler Co, 


Washburn Printing Co. 36 
Wernmeton, sears & Co. 28 
Whitin Machine Works oe 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. —.....- 2 


with finality every consumer question 
about wearing qualities and washing, 
color fastness and dry cleaning on 
rayon curtains and drapery weaves. 
This same sales advantage applies to 
piece goods, too. It appears that the 
whole tested-quality movement is 
meeting consumer demand for proved 
value and is helping many retailers to 
realize a profit on rayon as never 
before.” 


Rock Hill Brought Into Suit 


York, S.C:—Judge T. S. Sease 
directed that the City of Rock Hill 


be made a defendant in the $25,000 © 


suit of Levy Deas against the Rock 
Hill Printing and Finishing Company 


because of alleged polution of fishing 
creek, which flows through his farm. 

At a hearing it was revealed the 
company has a contract with the city 
binding the latter to bear any loss 
suffered by the company from dam- 
age suits resulting from the emptying 
of waste matter in the sewerage sys- 
tem. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Saiem, N. C. 
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November 10, 1932 
High Speed Winding and. 
Warping In England 


NCREASING interest in high speed winding and warp- 
| ing is being shown in English mills. The Manchester 

Guardian gives the following information on the sub- 
ject: 
_ A developing feature of yarn preparation during recent 
years has been high-speed winding and warping, and 
many machines, varying considerably in their design and 
construction, have been introduced to operate on this 
principle. Although high-speed warp preparation is used 
more extensively in America than in Lancashire, there 
are signs that high-speed processing will in England form 
an important phase of operation in the preparation of 
yarns for hosiery, beaming and doubling. Of the various 
systems of high-speed winding and warping which are 
in use today, the following are probably the most pop- 
ular, (a) winding on to parallel cheeses and warping 
from the side, (b) cone winding and warping from the 
end of cones placed in single and magazine creels, (c) 
bottle bobbin winding and warping from the end of bot- 
tle bobbins in single and magazine creels. 

In the first system the winding machine is fully auto- 
matic, the whole operation, from ejecting empty ring bob- 
bins, replacing by full ones, and tying up the threads, to 
stopping the cheese when a thread breaks and starting 
again when the end is tied up, being automatically per- 
formed by the machine itself. The operative has nothing 
to do except keep the machine supplied with full ring 
bobbins: The winding machine incorporates some intri- 
cate and expensive mechanisms, but builds a very firm 
and reliable cheese of about three inches traverse by a 
system of winding from the end of ring bobbins. In the 
warping machine the yarn is drawn from the side of the 
cheeses, which revolve on ball Deanne, for which there 
are special containers. 


User SpecrAL BEAMS 


Special beams are used with barrels of about nine 
inches diameter and speeds up to about 500 yards per 
minute are attained. The machine is necessarily fitted 
with a stop motion, working on the electrical system 
whereby a quick stoppage is secured when an end breaks. 
To make the stoppage instantaneous a separate brake is 
applied to each cheese in the creel, and at the same time 
an efficient brake is applied at the warping headstock to 
bring the beam to an immediate stop. There are no 
drop rollers fitted to the machine so that it is not possible 
to turn back to find the broken end. 


In the second system, that of cone winding and warp- 
ing from the end of cones, the cone winding machines are 
mostly of the high-speed type and of about six inches 
traverse, capable of attaining speeds of 500 yards per 
minute. A ‘feature of this system is the long length of 
yarn which can be placed on the cones the weight of 
which often reaches 234 pounds. The winding speed is 
kept constant during ‘winding, and compared with the 
ordinary type of winding unit, there is a considerable 
increase in the production per spindle and therefore a 
great saving in the floor space taken up by winding plant. 
The shape of the cones is such as to facilitate drawing 
the thread from the end. 

Types OF MACHINES 

Of the many types of cone winding machines now on 
the market probably the most unorthodox in construc- 
tion and simple in operation employs a method of tra- 
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versing the yarn, whereby cams and oscillating members, 
such as are normally employed in these machines. are 
eliminated. The yarn is guided by grooves cut into a 
bakelite roller or drum which rotates the cone by fric- 
tional contact, and revolves to guide the yarn across the 
face of the cone. To secure perfect control of the yarn 
at high speeds much consideration has had to be paid to 
the construction of the guiding surfaces of the roller, 
which take the extending along its length. Perfect guid- 
ing, therefore, is attained by forming the grooves so that 
the bottom of one is at a different level from that of the 
other at the point where crossing takes place. ‘The pro- 
jecting point, which separates one groove from the other 
at the crossing position, is chambered to obtain proper 
yarn control and guidance at that point. By adopting 
this construction the possibility of the yarn retracing its 
path before reaching the end of the traverse is avoided 
even at abnormally high speeds. 

It will be evident that the machine differs from the 
usual type of winding unit in that the driving medium— 
the grooved roller or drum—is also the traversing or 
guilding member. ‘This constitutes an important advan- 
tage and is a primary reason for the high speeds which 


_ are permissible without incurring any friction, wear, or 


defective building of the cone. 
Use or Bopsins 


In the third system of high speed processing, whereby 
bottle bobbins are used, the machine is very similar to 
the upright spindle winding unit, although a special ma- 
chine for bottle bobbin winding on the high speed system 
is produced. The amount of yarn contained on a bottle’ 
bobbin is scarcely as great as that on a cone, but from 
such a bobbin two or more beams can be made from one 
ceiling. The ease and economy with which existing wind- 
ing plant can be converted to high speed work is fre- 
quently an important factor in deciding the policy to be 
pursued by a manufacturer and in this respect the bottle 
bobbin system shows up favorably. 


The only trouble in converting old winding frames to 
bottle bobbin winding is that the pitch of the spindles is 


such that only a certain diameter of flange can be used, 


which may mean that it will not be possible to get two 
beams from one bobbin. Such reasoning would only 
apply where single bottle bobbin creels were used, for 
with magazine creels there is no stoppage for creeling— 
an operation which greatly curtails production. 
Regarding the creels used, the single bottle bobbin and 
cone creels are similar, but the former is made a smaller 
gauge owing to the smaller diameter of the package. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL IT 


Through A 


_ Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears & Company 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway : 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS St., NEw 


65 Worth St., New York 


SIZING FINISHING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada~ 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


November 10, 1932 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods was slow during 
most of the past week, but large buying of gray goods 
developed on Saturday. A considerable number of buy- 
ers were in the market in a pre-election covering move- 
ment that resulted in large sales. It was estimated that 
more than 10,000,000 yards of print cloths were sold on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday. Price weakness in these 
goods was wiped out and deliveries for the remainder of 
this year advanced an eighth cent a yard and were paid 
promptly. Goods wanted for shipment after the first of 
the year were available only in limited quantities at 
prices current on Saturday. A pleasing part of the sit- 


uation was that buying was general rather than coming 


from on a few buyers. 

Carded broadcloth sales were large beginning Friday. 
The 80x56s were tight at 3 cents at the opening, and 
good sales were made at that figure. Later, 35¢ cents 
was generally quoted for November and December, with 
314 cents quoted in a few centers for January and for- 
ward. The 100x60s moved in a good way at 434 cents 
for November-December deliveries, and by noon all goods 
offered for delivery within the remainder of the year were 
quoted at 47@ cents, which was paid for some goods. 
Some business was put through for January and ? 

Fine goods at the week-end were still only moderately 
active at best. There had been during the week few 
changes in prices of any of the staple fine yarn cotton 
constructions, and, while there was spasmodic buying of 
moderate quantities, the bulk of this was for immediate 
requirements. Semi-staple and novelty goods were still 
active, and sales of this type of goods during the week 
ran into appreciative volume. In fact, it was mainly the 


novelty fine goods business which was keeping up the 


courage of fine goods mills generally, and the strength 


shown in such goods was sufficient to prevent declines in 


the staple divisions. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in.; 040606 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_____ 3% 
Gray goods, 29-in., 80x80s - 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard — 6 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5 
Brown sheetings, standard acts 6 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 
Denims 10% 
Standard prints 7% 
Staple ginghams 6 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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| YARN MARKET WENTWORTH 

q New York.—The market for cotton goods continued | 

very slow during the week. The average buyer was in- 

if terested only in small lots and felt that he could continue improvement entering the spinnine 

H to fill in from dealers and spinners’ stocks for an indefi- room since the advent of the HIGH 

4 nite time. Such stocks are not large, but during the past SPEED SPINDLE. 
: few weeks, have been large enough to meet day to day : Manufactured only by the 


demand. Although the volume of business done since | National Ring Traveler Co. 
August has been very large, yarns have apparently gone | 
into consumption very promptly and most consumers 

have not built up stocks. For this reason it is felt that 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
buying for spot and prompt delivery will again be active , 
within a short time. On account of the double holiday, 
election and Armistice day, this week, and the crop re- 
port due Wednesday, it was felt that little trading would 
be evident béfore the middle or latter part of the month. 


4 In the carded yarn division the most frequently sought 
' yarn applied on spots and nearby. Only occasionally 
have buyers concerned themselves with estimating their 
early next year’s requirements. The result is that spin- 
ners see the next thirty days opening a wider margin of 
production within their plants which they desire to see | 
more completely taken care of. 


In knitting yarns, shipments are moving out at a rate | 
not often exceeded during the last three years, but un- | 
filled bookings among the sale yarn mills in this depart- 
ment remain larger than any period prior to August, back | Rice Dobby Chain Company 
to last winter. Some combed peeler yarn mills are now | Millbury | Mass. 
operating at the rate of 55 hours a week, but the major- ; 
ity are running between 45 and 50, working only against 
shipping instructions. 

Combed and mercerized qualities are quiet. New busi- ee \ } hi 
ness in the former is being delayed and pre seri on old Vis it as ington 
orders are not as large as two weeks ago. Lower prices 
have proved to be no incentive for buyers.. Processed hi 
counts are moving fairly well on old ahs but new | 3 of LS y ear 
busines sis small. Processors say that no change in prices | 
is contemplated following the recent combed reduction 


pointing out that processing margins “are only getting Geor ge Washington 
back to normal. Bi Cc entennial 


- 


IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Southern Single 30s 


208 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- “Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain a. 
Colored strips 8s, 3 Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
868 Part Waste Insulating 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 2 and eT our an 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this pene will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, Sou. Rep-.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, eae FP. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, .50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN 271 Church 8t., New 
York City. Sou. R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta; 711 
side: Bldg., Greenville, Ss. C.; Sou Reps. foe * 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, s. C 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. c., R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave.; S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: ©. Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 58. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER ae 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, S. A. Harris, Sty W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mngr 

__ BORNE- SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. a Siever, P. O, Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
‘Ralph Gossett, Woodside Badlg. .. Greenville, 
C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mull Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 Lawrence 5t., 


N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 


lotte, N. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. ©. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston: Bldg., Charlotte, 
. C., J. Hill Zahn, r. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson S8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

‘CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. A. Mangum Webb, Sec. -Treas. 

encore LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 

Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 

Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten 8t., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 

es Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar St.;: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.; G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norforlk, Va. 


 ‘Parlane, Mgr.: 


Rep. 
lotte, N. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale; Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. Mz. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 5. C., Clare: H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT RBAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn,, A. 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, valer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Mer., 611 
Bldg. Charlotte, N. FP. F. Hubach, 
Sales Megr., 609 Provident Bidg.. , Chattanooga, 
enn. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Reps = D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Office: D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg.., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


oe PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N.Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O, Box 581, Char- 
lotte, C. 


FIDELITY MACHINE me 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. E. A. Cordin,. Phila- 
delphia- Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH co., ~ Devonshire St., Boston, 


Be 56 Southern Rep.: m. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B.. Ford ‘Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. . 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Blyd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlunta, Ga.,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: W. Va., L. 
Alston, Megr., Charlotte, N. E. P. Coles, Mer.: 4 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Binlede Dist. Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgers.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Be 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Rae 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. . Kee Mgr.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Me- 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops; Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J, Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F C, Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 


Knapp, Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. ps. : 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. Tth 8t., Charlotte, C.;:P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Pia.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. String- 
er, 500-6 N., Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion. Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 
W. Broad S8t., Richmond, Va. 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “C”’ and Cl 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : Dennis J. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

HERMAS MACHINE Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 

‘Carolina Specialty , P. ©. Box 620, Char- 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. . Keith, 525 


Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit-. 


tain, 820 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn,; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, S&S. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth S8t., 8. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou, Rep E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. .Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearn N, 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 619. Wai 
uds.. Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; PF. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.,_ Birmingham, 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 


42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. d. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (eneern Agent); Birming- 
am, Long-Lewis Hdw. : adsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 
Watson (Special Agent); 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special 
Kentucky— Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 


lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 'Graft- - 


Pelie Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw..Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Bester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia ° Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Ihc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8S: C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton ass. Sou. Rep : O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.,. New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 

ps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey saa B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R.. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 


Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol-. . 


phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. vag. Lng Chariotte, N. C., W. H. 

White, W. Bar- 

Blakely, Chariotie Office: J. T. Chase, 

American Savgs. Bk. Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H: Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflee and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: Cc. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. 
ney, 5S. H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, ‘Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W..Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H..d. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; H. G New Orleans, 
La.;: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. L. Pischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Macon, Bibb Supply 


= 
= 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 


- Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’'S METALLIC CARD co., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agents F. * — x 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. Steal, ” 
merton, N. ©.; R. L. Burkhead, Garter Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps. : 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: : 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co. ,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills. & Lupton Supply ©Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWEEL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO‘, 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, 


| 
—_ Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 
a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SRRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical -Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER Co., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mer.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E, Littlejohn, 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL. MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 

K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. OC, 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. Wn 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: O. Land, Box 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Aan Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 

go. Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.,; 
520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., ‘Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. Wick Rose, Mgr. 


Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 ealer 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and G. M. Powell 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING C©O., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: oe Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. 


159 Aborn St., 


Cleveland Cloth Mill 
Has New Fabrics 


Shelby, C.—The Cleveland 
Cloth Mill of Shelby, Governor O. 
Max Gardner, president, opened a 
display of its new fall fabrics in the 
Gardner Building on Warren street 
today. The display will be on during 
the month of November and may be 
repeated for a week or ten days each 
succeeding season if sufficient interest 
is manifested. 

The Cleveland Cloth Mill is en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture 


m. P. Vaughan, 
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of dress goods, and has this season 
produced a large line of attractive 
fall patterns. 

In the advertisement which it ran 
this week in the local newspaper, it 
stated: “Those who wish to make a 
new silk dress or a dress of rayon and 
mixed novelty weaves can get the 
cloth for a few dollars. Flat crepes 
worth 90c are being sold for 35c per 
yard, novelty rayon crepes worth 
$1.38 at 75c per yard and novelty silk 
worth $2.98 at 95c per yard. We have 
an excellent assortment of satins 
worth $1 to $2.50 per yard priced 
from 50c to 90c per yard. Taffetas 
and rayon crepes of the latest styles 


and colors are selling at less than half. 


their worth.” 


New Dayton Catalog 


The Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company of Dayton, Ohio, is now 
distributed a new condensed catalog 
on Dayton Cog-Belt Drives which has 
been prepared in response to numer- 
ous requests for a more compact edi- 
tion adaptable for office files or for 
sectional catalog binders. 


In spite of its compactness, no data 
has been omitted. And the selection of 
the proper Standard Drive for any 
condition has been further simplified. 


Complete prices and dimensions are. 


included as well as simplified data 
for the calculation of special drives 
where required. 


Less Denim Used 


Washington—A decline in the con- 
sumption of denims for the year 1931, 
as compared with 1929, is indicated 
in the census of the men’s work cloth- 
ing industry, just given out by the 
Department of Commerce. 

On the other hand, the same figures 
indicate a fair increase in the con- 
sumption of other piece goods than 
denims for work clothing, during the 
year as against 1929. 


Cloth Market Dull 


‘As we anticipated, this has been 
another quiet week with sales about 
in line with those of last week. There 
has been some further easing in prices 
of grey goods; print cloths were off 
another one-eigth cent and as a result 
a little business was stimulated. While 
many mills are not interested in sell- 
ing at today’s prices there has been 
sufficient pressure to keep the market 
unsettled, and it seems futile to keep 
forcing goods on the market when so 
little can be accomplished in the way 
of stimulating voume. The same situ- 
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ation that applies to print cloths can 
be applied to most constructions of 
carded broadcloths; there has been 


some bidding at concessions for nar- 


row sheetings but apparently .the 
market on these constructions is hold- 
ing a little better than on broadcloths 
and print cloths. Colored goods gen- 
erally have been quiet with the ex- 
ception of flannels and cotton suitings 
on which some business has been 
placed. On household goods, such as 
towels, sheets and pillow-cases, etc., 
there has been very little activity 
which is natural at this time of the 
year,’ the Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Company reports. 


Winchester Says Faith in 
Textile Fture Is Needed 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—A plea for 
greater faith and co-operative effort 
with respect to the textile industry 
was made by W. E. Winchester of 
New York city, prominently identi- 
fied with the textile industry, in an 
address before a Spartanburg civic 
club, he being here with a group rep- 
resenting the Deering-Milliken inter- 
ests to inspect plants in which they 
are interested in this section of the 
Southeast. Mr. Winchester is also 
president of the Judson Mills, the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Mills of the Whit- 
ney mills, 

Pointing out that “textiles are lower 
and have been going lower for the last 
three years,’ and asserting that they 
‘reached the depths this summer and 
are going to come up somehow,” the 
speaker declared that the troubles of 


the industry are due to “a lack of 


profits and a lack of faith.” The law 
of supply and demand cannot be 
modified, he said, because it is not 
possible to control demand, but “If 
we had faith we could bring produc- 
tion in accord with demand.” 

The loss of profits began in 1928, 
he explained, and at that time “efforts 
were made to find out the amount 
of goods produced and sold. In that 
way it was hoped that production 
would be adjusted.” The work of ed- 
ucating manufacturers along sound 
economic lines is now being done by 
the Cotton Textile Institute he de- 
clared. 


The speaker emphasized the need 
of action “on sound economic prin- 
ciples” and stated that ‘‘co-opera- 
tive effort with the proper amount of 
faith will bring us to the point we 
want to reach.” He _ is. doubtful 
whether ‘“‘a resort to new laws is ad- 
vantageous,” but added that ‘“cer- 
tain tendencies lead us to believe that 
something will be done about shorter 
hours,” 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


GLENCOE MILLS 


‘Was sorry I was a little too early to get subscriptions | 


from the good overseers here, but Mr. Robinson, the 
superintendent, has invited me back later on and said he 
would work with me to get 100 per cent. 
just started full time operations after an idleness of six 
months’ duration. Thanks, Mr. Robinson, we'll be see- 
ing you later. The overseers are: Ed Marshall, carder; 
John Cook, spinner; Franklin Swearengen, weaver (no 
kin to the R. R. boys); O. N. Mansfield, napper; Clyde 
Mansfield, dyer, and Claud Ross, master mechanic. 


E. M. Hott MILts 


I saw machines and work here that I have never seen 
before; of course there are plenty more of them besides 
this one, but to my opinion there couldn’t be any: pret- 
tier work. Silk weaving is beautiful as well as compli- 


cated, and requires close attention, and from observation 


the overseers are strictly business when on the job, but 
they always find time to give us courtesies. Mr. Cope- 
land, the congenial superintendent, has his subscription 
paid up till 1936. His overseers are: 
weaver; Whitley Griffin, preparation department; John 
Kinney, master mechanic; C. R. Ephland ,dyer; A. C. 
Gregg, knit department; J. A. Webster, cloth room fin- 
ishing; Vandy West, night weaver; Sam Pyle, drawing 
room; Mr. Bryder, chemist; J. M. Robinette, assistant 
dyer. 


Hopkins CoverRING SHOPS 


Our good friend, W..M. Hpokins, proprietor of the 
above company which bears his name, is a real busy man 
these days since the mills have begun operations, and 
says business is improving with him. Saw some mighty 
fine looking recovered rolls. 


Cotton MILLs 


_ This mill is ever on the alert for new market changes 
and is acting likewise. The overseers as well as Super- 
intendent Fonville were changing a few “‘yarns’’ when | 
walked in on them. Mr. Fonville thinks so well of The 
Bulletin, he “ponied” over a subscription for a friend 
away down in Leesburg, Fla., who I trust he will have 
pleasure in reading news from his old “haunts.” The 
line-up is: Sam White, carder; O: E. Thompson, master 
mechanic; R. W. Oakley, winder, and W. L. Summers, 
spinner. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N.C. 


VIRGINIA CoTton MILLS 


Leaving Graham I inquired my way here, and I was 
told ‘“Swep” was on the left forks, so I don’t know if 
they call it “Swep” for short or whether they mean that 


it is “Swepped” often. Found things in mighty fine 
shape. 


Glencoe has. 


G. S. Gregg, . 


Plans are going forward for a minstrel show to be 
given in the school auditorium the second Saturday in 


November. Local talent will comprise the cast, made up — 


from members of the Young Men’s Club. 


The ladies of the Methodist church are busy rehearsing 
a play to be given shortly. When the feminine set gets 


behind a thing, you'll generally see something great. 
Here’s luck to you, ladies. 


An oyster stew was given Saturday night, October 
22nd, at the home of the superintendent. Was a get- 
together meeting for overseers and fixers. A good time 
was enjoyed. 

The young people of the Baptist church gave a Hallo- 


ween party last Saturday night. A good time was had 
by all. | 


A general coursé in Textiles, pertaining to fixing, etc., 


will begin shortly. The superintendent of the mill is 
leader. The line-up is: J. M: Hopper, overseer weav- 
ing; Chas. Veale, master mechanic. 


HAMER, S. C. 


CAROLINA TEXTILE Corp. 


This is a few miles from Dillon and the livest one of 
the three plants. | 3 


W. R. Estridge, a former overseer, has been promoted 
to superintendent, and his energy and efficiency is appar- 
ent in every department. Uncle Hamp and I have not 
had a more cordial welcome anywhere than was given us 
at Hamer by Mr. Estridge and his overseers. 


H. V. Deaver, overseer carding, says that this mill be- 
gan to improve as soon as Mr. Estridge took charge and 
keeps going up the scale. — 

Arthur Turner, an ambitious young man with pleasing 
personality, has been promoted from second hand to over- 
seer of spinning and twisting, and the appearance of his 
departments is proof of his ability. Altogether, it was one 
of the nicest little mills we have seen. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Estridge, too, 
who is a charming and gracious woman. There are a lot 
of nice gardens and flowers in the village. 

Mrs. Julian Dew is community worker for this and the 
mills at Dillon. She is deeply interested in promoting 
the health of the people and the beauty of the villages, 


and is to be commended. upon the success of her endeav- 
ors. 


DILLON, S. C. 


CaRoLInaA TrextTrLe Corp. 


We found these mills still curtailing, Very little of the 
machinery in No. 1 was in operation. S. L. Green is su- 
perintendent and Murry Mincie, overseer. 

At No. 2, things seemed a little better. P. L. West is 
superintendent; M. C. Ewing, carder; S. A. Jones, spin- 
ner; Walter Jackson, twister; W. H. Wallace, master me- 
chanic. Mr. Jones has our sincere thanks for courtesies 
rendered. Mr. Wallace is another of our loyal friends. 
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RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


Grace Mitts Co. 


And what a mill! It’s not just the mill, it’s the fine 


men that work here under our good friend, R. R. Flack, 


agent. 


Grace Mill is running full blast day and night and 
turning out some mighty fine goods. | 


I want to thank every overseer for their kindness in 
helping me obtain 100 per cent in giving me their sub- 


scriptions to The Bulletin. They are: J. W. McGraw, 


day weaver; S. M. Sheehan, night weaver: J. M. Ross, 
day spinner; J. W. Baynard,, night spinner; J. D. Arro- 
wood, day carder; S. M. Hargett, night carder; C. P. 
Queen, cloth room ,and R. R. Blankenship, master me- 
chanic. 


CEDAR FALLS, N. C. 


Sapona MILts 


This was my second visit within the year. My first 
visit found the mills closed and when I went back Mr. 
Briles, superintendent, told me they had only been in 
operation two weeks, so if I just expect, “my boss” 
will send me back later. The overseers are: J. F. Luck, 
spinner; W. L. Bray, carder; J. H. Allred, master me- 
chanic, and W. T. Wrenn, weaver. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. 


RANDOLPH Mitts Co. 


In passing here early in the summer I did not find our 
good friend, President John W. Clark (brother to our 
Mr. David Clark), but had the pleasure of seeing 
him in Greenville last week, and was invited to come 
back; so I came and not every overseer on the subscrip- 
tion list. Mr. McCombs couldn’t wait for us and sent 
his renewal ahead. Randolph Mills are running full time 
with plenty of help. The overseers are: 5S. T. Batten, 
carder and spinner; G. H. Jones, spinner; J. O. York, 
weaver; C. Parks, cloth room; S$. C. Trogden, bleaching 
machinist, and H. B. Buie, power engineer. Thanks all 
of you for your courtesies. 


SENECA, S. C. 


LONSDALE Co. oF R. I. (Seneca Plant) 


Thank you, Mr. Humbert, manager, for the nice list of 
subscriptions given me on my recent visit with you. Hope 
you thoroughly enjoyed the Greenville show. We did. 


_C. M. Padgett is superintendent of this pretty mill. 


NEWTON, N. C. 


City Cotton MILLs 


One new napper has been installed here and a building 
is being erected for another. Mr. Gaither has been with 
this mill since its erection in 1920. We did not get to 
meet him but we did meet Mr. M. D. Sides, the pleasant 
superintendent. This mill is operating day and night 
shifts full time. Marsh Thornburg, day weaver; M.D. 
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Thornburg, night weaver; Lester Yancey, day spinner ; 
Taylor Benfield, day carder; Roy McGee, night carder 
and spinner; T. C. Bright, master mechanic. 


GLEN RAVEN, N. C. 


GLEN Raven Corton 


This is where the famous Vivatone Awnings are made 
—the only mill of its kind in the South ,and Superin- 
tendent Thompson is very much enthused over the qual- 
ity of his products. We can’t blame him for feeling 
so. Season for this class of work is nearly over, 
but should the market demand, Mr., Thompson is ready 
on a moment’s notice. The material made here is shrunk 
to fit both sides alike. J. Bassette is carder and spinner; 
U. S. Lowe, weaver, beaming and slashing; Wm. Fickle, 
dyer; W. S. McIntyre, master mechanic, and Geo. Rum- 
ley, cloth room. 


WALHALLA, S. C. 


KENNETH Cotton MILLS 


Found this mill running along nicely with J. R. Clark, 
superintendent, holding things down. Overseers are W. 
C. Kilpatrick, weaver; A. C. Ronda, spinner; J. C. 
Roach, carder; W. T. Scott, master mechanic, and C, F. 
Rochester, cloth room. 


Victor-MoNAGHAN Co. (Walhalla Plant) 


Our old friend and well-wisher, W. P. Leister, superin- 
tendent, always lends a helping hand, and offers free 
reign to anyone connected with The Bulletin. He’s been 
a subscriber for years and says it’s the paper of his 
choice. He has a mighty fine set of overseers working 
for him, and they hold him in highest esteem. 


“Aunt Becky” Has a Rival But Is Pleased 
Instead Of Jealous 


No, not a rival for “Uncle Hamp’s”’ affection, but a 
rival pen pusher—that baby boy of mine, Ben C., who is 
traveling and writing for the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Have always hoped that one of my children would take 
up my work and I am happy to see that it comes natur- | 
ally to Ben, and that he is making friends among the 
mills. His sunny disposition will endear him to all. He 
has written quite a lot in this department recently, but 
refuses to sign-his name. | 

My other son, Cecil V., now overseer weaving at one 
of the mills at Rhodhiss, is just as fine in his line, and it 
goes without saying that I am proud of my boys. I saw 
Cecil recently and he said: 

“Mother, that fine mountain air around Rhodhiss is 
working wonders with me. I just know I’m going to have 
a bay window; I feel it coming on!” 


Life’s Test 


There’s only one method of meeting life’s test; 

Jes’ keep on a-strivin’, and hope for the best; 

Don't give up the ship and quit in dismay, 

‘Cause hammers are thrown when you'd like a bouquet. 
The world would be tiresome, we'd all get the blues 

If all the folks in it held just the same views; 

So finish your work, show the best of your skill, 

Some folks won’t like it, but other folks will. 
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Wants Good 
Machinery Account 


| Reliable sales organization in South 
| will consider agency for machinery or 
equipment account which does not 
conflict with present lines. Commission 
basis with moderate drawing account. 
Wide personal acquaintanceship with 
mill officials and operating executives. 
Address M. F. H., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin.- 
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HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


6—Foster No. 30 Cone Winders. 
i—Universal No. 90 Quiller. 
100—-Saco-Lowell Cards, 1917. 
sp aper E Model Looms, $35.00. 
42—Saco-Lowell Spinning Hank 
‘locks. 
Lot Whitin Tape Drive Spinning. 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


NOTICE 


Textile Mills desiring to save on their 
purchases of mill supplies and willing to 
let a purchasing department do the buy- 
ing for them for a small fee per month, 
thus saving the mills a lot in several 
ways, by centralizing the bulk of your 
buying, please address N. kl. M., 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


care 


WANTED 
Mill Supply Accounts 


Young man well known among the textile 
mills desires several good mill supply ac- 
counts. Would like to hear from any 
V-Belt, Fibre Specialties, Heddles and 
Drop Wire manufacturers or any firms 
not having Southern representation that 
would like to have some one handle their 
accounts. Address W. F. J., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED-—Six years’ experi- 
ence with mill supplies in silk, rayon 
and plush mills. Also experienced in 
shipping and general office work. Pre- 
fer Southern mill or mill supply house. 
Age 37, married, strictly sober. Address 
“Open,”’ care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4dc per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


RINTING 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


| Pay Roll 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Apparel Lines Gain 


Sound gains in the clothing, tex- 
tile and shoe industries, responsible 
for a notable part of the general busi- 
ness improvement this Fall, are at- 


tributed to the approximate comple-_ 


tion of the needed deflation in prices, 
according to the Business Conditions 
Weekly of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The implication is that 
price levels in apparel lines have fall- 
en at least as low as that of all manu- 
factured goods, the index of which is 
70, as against the 1926 base of 100. 
By contrast, the index of steel prices 
is 80; building prices, 80; automo- 
bile prices, 93; railroad freight rates, 
100; and taxes, 130. From which the 
Institute concludes: 


‘The apparel and textile industry 
cannot expect to escape a set-back 
while readjustments outside the in- 
dustry remain uncompleted and full 
restoration of the purchasing power 
of consumers consequently continues 
to be held in check. It is encouraging, 
however, to know that there is one 
major industry which is no longer re- 
tarding but is in a position to support 
a genuine recovery of general busi- 
ness.” 


Virginia’s Rayon Capacity 
Set At 41,500,000 Lbs. 


Richmond, Va.—A survey of the 
rayon industry in Virginia conducted 
by Clarence W. Newman, statistician 
for the State chamber of commerce, 
shows, according to his report, in- 
creased activity at practically all the 
mills, with sufficient orders on hand 
to justify operation for some time to 


come on an increased employment 


basis. The plants have an estimated 
capacity of 41,500, 000 pounds an- 
nually, or more than 25 per cent of 
the capacity of the country. 


“There is substantial basis for the 
belief,’ Mr. Newman goes on to say 
in his record, “that the Virginia region 
will experience important further ex- 
pansion in rayon-productive capacity 
as time goes on, alike through the ex- 
tension of existing plants and through 
the establishment of new ones.” 


Mill Hands Work On Farm 


Gastonia, N. C.—The employes of 
the Osceola Mills, Inc., plants No. 1 
and No. 2, who have been out of work 
since the closing of the plant on April 
10, and prior to that time had oper- 
ated on a_ curtailed schudle, are 
working on the farm owned and op- 
erated by the mills. 
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“How's 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


BUSINESS?” 


Read your Business Paper 


—and FIND OUT! 


“How’s business?” Morning, noon and 
night—in the office, in the store—on 
the street, on the highway—it’s the 
most asked question. 


“How’s business?” The merchant 
asks his customer—the salesman asks 


his prospect—the doctor asks his pa-— 


tient. | 

Every time it’s asked, it adds to 
alarm. Every time it’s answered, it 
adds to confusion. 


Yet all the while the real answer is 


as near as your desk. LOOK IN YOUR 
BUSINESS PAPER. 

The editor of your business paper is 
the FIRST man to know 
the trend that business is 
taking. He can foresee a 
decline. He can forecast 


Tuts SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper . 


facts of business pass day in, day out. 
He marshals them, organizes them, in- | 
spects them—casts out intruding ru- 
mors, lifts up significant truths— 
projects for you a picture of business 
as it is—and will be. 

He does more—he helps you shape 
your plans to urgent present needs. He 
gathers reports of how others in your 
circumstances have increased sales; 
cut costs; reduced inventories : improv- 
ed styling; found better, shorter, 
quicker ways to solve a_ thousand 
heckling problems. 

Do you want to know how business 
REALLY is—how soon is 
it going to be better? Read 
your business paper with 


It stands 


an upturn. He knows how 
business is — BECAUSE 
IT IS HIS BUSINESS TO 
KNOW. 

Across his desk the 


for honest, known paid 
circulation; — straightfor- 
ward business methods, 
and editorial standards 


that insure reader inter- 


est... These are tue fac- 
tors that make a valu- 
tble advertising medium. 


wm 


a care you never gave it 


You will find 
there—briefly, intelligent- 
ly, authentically—the an- 


before. 


swer to your question. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


- NEW YORK CITY 
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Spinners 


Have you 
Considered the question of making 


cleaner and more perfect yarn? 


You can use the New Eclipse Varn 
Cleaner and clean your yarn in the 


winding process. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner can be 
attached to Foster and Universal 


winders. 


Why not tackle the job right now? 
Make ordinary carded yarn cleaner 
than double-carded yarn with little 


or no additional operating costs. 


Request us to have our 
representative call and 
give you a convincing dem- 


onstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. _ 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


YARN CLEANER 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 


product and telephone number, 
+ IDIRECTORY 


every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
§6for Traveling Men,” 
Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth — 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of/ every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 


} | LARK Na 60) 


Salesman who travels this territory. 


_ Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING 
| All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 

FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 
PRinN Di 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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